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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF “KUBLA KHAN” 


MARSHALL SUTHER 
Instructor in English 
State University of New York 


I 


OR a long time, encouraged by Coleridge’s own statements 
cet the poem, critics refrained from interpreting 
“Kubla Khan,” content to appreciate it as a piece of glorious, 
wonderfully musical nonsense, a beautiful but inconsequent de- 
scription of an opium paradise. But at the same time, some of 
the same critics persisted in referring to it as one of the great 
poems in the English language. In recent years a few, struck be- 
fore any reflection, perhaps, by its beauty .. . 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 


. and rendered uncomfortable by the idea that such an effect 
of beauty could be produced in the absence of meaning, have 
sought for a symbolic content in the images and for some intelli- 
gible relation among the symbols which would both account more 
adequately for the initial impact of the poem, and by the same 
token expand or enrich the general appreciation thereof. Their 
efforts vary in interest and plausibility. But an eminent and care- 
ful student of the poem has subsequently cast them all into limbo, 
reopening the whole question of the relevance of attempts to in- 
terpret the poem, and has done so in such a way as to pose anew 
certain general and perennial questions in the field of criticism. 

Miss Elizabeth Schneider, in her book Coleridge, Opium and 
Kubla Khan, makes invaluable contributions to the understanding 
of the poem, and, because of its peculiar place in the Coleridge 
opus, to the general understanding of its author. Having made a 


* (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953.) 
1 
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thorough re-examination of the known facts concerning Cole- 
ridge’s opium addiction, she weighs their significance in relation 
to his work and character in the light of modern clinical knowl- 
edge and arrives at what seem to be eminently sane and probable 
conclusions, among them that the account given by Coleridge in 
the 1816 preface to the poem must be largely discounted as a lit- 
eral description of the conditions of its composition and therefore 
as a key to its interpretation. Her study of the literary echoes in 
the poem, with emphasis on those derived from works with which 
he was quite consciously concerned around the probable time of 
its composition, notably works of Landor, Southey, Wieland, and 
Milton, tends to weaken still further the assumption of Lowes 
and others that the poem issued full-born out of the unconscious 
—an assumption whose implications have laid the foundation for 
a good deal of the interpretation of the poem, or the failure to 
find it interpretable. Finally, Miss Schneider would seem to have 
established beyond reasonable doubt that the poem was written 
not in 1797, as Coleridge stated, or in 1798, as later editors have 
inclined to think, but either in the fall of 1799 or in May or June 
of 1800. 

But Miss Schneider’s treatment of the critical problems posed 
by the poem seems on the whole much less convincing than her 
treatment of the problems of its date and literary influence and 
the influence of opium on its composition. She takes up two inter- 
related critical questions: whether the poem is a fragment or a 
whole, and what kind of interpretation it is susceptible to. Briefly, 
she concludes that it is a fragment, and that it is not susceptible 
to a “symbolic” interpretation, of the sort to which it has recently 
been subjected. 


II 


The biographical reasons for arguing that the poem is a frag- 
ment rather than a complete whole are strong ones. In the first 
place, Coleridge himself called it a fragment, and, “haunted as 
he was by the ghosts of his many unfinished works,” Miss Schnei- 
der remarks, “I should think it unlikely that he would have added 
by a deliberate falsehood to the number of that congregation in 
limbo.”? She also points out that he treated it as he did other frag- 


* Op. cit., p. 246. 
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ments, not publishing it for many years after its composition, 
though his general custom was to publish very promptly. 

The arguments from internal evidence are less persuasive, and 
they are of considerable importance in virtue of their relation to 
Miss Schneider’s dismissal of “symbolic” interpretations of the 
poem. Such interpretations necessarily treat it in some sense as a 
complete whole. Some of the critics who so interpret it, notably 
Professor Knight, make a great deal of its being a whole.* If in 
fact it is not, they look rather foolish, and some of that foolishness 
rubs off on their method of analysis, with which Miss Schneider 
is clearly rather impatient. 

She reads the poem as “a fragment with a postscript added at 
some later time when it has become obvious to the poet that he 
cannot finish the piece,” the postscript constituting an explanation 
of his not being able to finish it; and she finds no other unity 
between the two parts of the poem. The repetition of images from 
the first part in the second is a mere skillful link, contributing no 
additional dimension of meaning to the poem (the two poems, 
rather) : 


If a man begins a poem, gets stuck, and then adds the 
comment, ‘I cannot finish this,’ even though he versify 
his comment to match his fragment, he is not likely to 
produce a whole in the poetic or aesthetic sense, though 
he does bring his piece to an end beyond which it could 
not be continued.* 


The substantive disagreement apparent here between Miss 
Schneider, whose book is the most nearly definitive study of the 
various problems surrounding the poem, and as such carries great 
weight, and critics like Professor Knight, Mr. Humphrey House,® 
and Miss Maud Bodkin,* who offer more or less complex inter- 
pretations of the poem, can best be explored initially, I believe, 
by an examination of the ambiguities involved in the uses of the 
word “fragment.” The question is whether the poem can be, as 
Coleridge called it, a “fragment,” and at the same time be a com- 


*G. Wilson Knight, The Starlit Dome (London: Oxford University Press, 
1941), pp. 83-178. 

“Op. cit., pp. 247-248. 

*In Coleridge (London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 1953). 

*In Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (London: Oxford University Press, 
1934), pp. 90 ff. 
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plete whole in the sense that it lends itself to an integral inter- 
pretation, “symbolic,” psychoanalytic, or other. The following are 
some of the relevant ways in which the word “fragment” is used 
to refer to literary productions: 


1. A group of verses is called a fragment when it ap- 
pears separately from a larger group of which it is 
a part, that larger group being actually in existence 
(as when we publish a fragment of Paradise Lost), 
or having been in existence at one time (as when we 
speak of fragments from the Greek dramatists, which 
we suppose to be parts of complete plays now lost). 


2. A group of verses is also called a fragment when it is 

. the actually written part of a larger composition 

which the author was in the process of composing but 
for some reason did not complete. 


3. There are also groups of verses which are called frag- 
ments, usually by their authors, because on internal 
grounds they do not seem to merit being called wholes. 
These are often the results of momentary insights 
or reactions which the author thinks he may use in 
the construction of some future whole poem growing 
out of other stimuli, or which he hopes sometime to 
“work up,” but which as they stand he does not wish 
to present as finished wholes. They frequently turn 
up in notebooks. 


4. There are, finally, groups of verses which their au- 
thors may consider to be complete wholes, which in | 
any case they publish as poems, but which one or 
another critic may consider “fragmentary,” meaning 
perhaps that obviously possible and important impli- 
cations of elements in the poem have not been suffi- 
ciently developed; that something indispensable to 
the interpretation of the poem is missing; or that as 
it stands it contains superfluous parts, that its parts 
do not cohere. 


There is genuine ambiguity among these uses of the word “frag- 
ment,”’ the relevant features of which may be summarized thus: 


The statement that a group of verses is a fragment in 
Sense 1 or Sense 2 represents a judgment of fact that 
can be conclusively verified only by external evidence. 
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Thus, if we disagree with a person’s statement that a 
group of verses is a fragment in Sense 1 or 2, we are 
implying that he is lying, if he is its author, or, more 
probably, misinformed, if he is some third person. 


The statement that a group of verses is a fragment in 
Sense 3 or Sense 4 is an aesthetic judgment that can 
be supported only by internal evidence. Thus, if we 
disagree with a person’s statement that a group of verses 
is a fragment in Sense 3 or 4, we are challenging his 
aesthetic judgment, whether he be its author or not. 


It may be true that a given group of verses is a frag- 
ment in Sense 1 or 2, and not true that it is a fragment 
in Sense 3 or 4. Conversely, it may be true that a group 
of verses is a fragment in Sense 3 or 4, and not true 
that it is a fragment in Sense 1 or 2. 


In his preface to the poem, Coleridge obviously meant to con- 
vey that “Kubla Khan” was a fragment in Sense 1, an actually 
completed poem of some two to three hundred lines, all but 
fifty-four of which were “lost” by the accident of his being in- 
terrupted by the person on business from Porlock while he was 
writing the poem out from memory. This would not entail its 
being a fragment in any of the aesthetic senses of the term, but 
it would afford the strongest kind of presumptive evidence. Miss 
Schneider’s arguments for rejecting the veracity of the preface 
as an account of the actual composition of the poem, too long and 
complex to summarize here, seem to me convincing; and we 
are left with the conclusion that Coleridge’s statement that the 
poem is a fragment in Sense 1 is deliberately misleading. 

On the other hand, there seem to be no similarly persuasive 
reason for rejecting the external evidence that the poem is a 
fragment in Sense 2, to wit, Coleridge’s calling it a fragment, 
his statement in the preface that he “frequently purposed to 
finish” it, and his failure to publish it until some sixteen years 
after its composition. Miss Schneider suggests internal evidence 
as well in support of the contention that it is a fragment in Sense 
2. She thinks the first thirty-six lines may have been composed 
as the opening lines of a “romantic narrative poem of some mag- 
nitude,” like “Oberon, Gebir, Thalaba, the unwritten ‘Mahomet,’ 
Christabel, even Cottle’s Alfred, to name only such poems as were 
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present to Coleridge’s mind in 1799. . . .”* This would indeed 
make it very likely that the poem be a fragment in an aesthetic 
sense, and that any interpretation of it as an integral whole be 
quite unjustified and irrelevant. But in suggesting reasons why, 
if this be the fact of the matter, Coleridge was unable to finish 
the poem, Miss Schneider paints out that 


The texture of the poem is exceedingly rich and con- 
centrated for the opening of a long poem. The author 
could hardly sustain it, one feels, and if he could the 
reader could not. A narrative poet almost of necessity 
lets the reader into his tale more thinly, with his mat- 
ter spaced more widely; or if the opening texture is 
extremely rich the pace will be slower, more leisurely or 
more dignified, as in Paradise Lost and Lycidas.® 


All of this seems quite true, but it offers itself more readily as 
evidence that the poem was not begun as a long narrative poem. 

Miss Schneider’s other hypothesis as to the poem’s genesis is 
that Coleridge is just as likely 


to have begun with only the vaguest plan in mind or 
even none at all. He may have begun the piece, as paint- 
ers and other poets sometimes do, as a kind of glorified 
doodling—an accurate enough name for ‘day-dreaming’ 
with pen or brush—which might or might not develop 
an intention as it proceeded.°® 


This would place the poem squarely within the definition of a 
fragment in Sense 3, and the critic is at liberty to disagree even 
with the author’s judgment as to whether in its actual state it 
constitutes an integrally interpretable whole. If we suppose 
“Kubla Khan” to fall roughly within this category, several things 
distinguish it from similar pieces by Coleridge. For one thing, 
as Miss Schneider points out, “there is no reason to think that it 
was printed without revision and polishing.”?° As a matter of fact, 
her own analysis of its metrical perfections alone would lend great 
weight to the opinion that it was extensively worked on. There 
is also the fact that although he waited sixteen years he did pub- 


T Op. cit., p. 250. 

* Tbid., p. 252. 

* Ibid., pp. 251-252. 
* Tbid., p. 90. 
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lish it, unlike many other fragments. Evidently Coleridge himself 
used the term “fragment” in at least two different senses. In one 
case it was publishable, either because it constituted enough of a 
whole to be understandable as a unit, or, as in the case of Chris- 
tabel and The Three Graves, it was a large enough section to 
suggest the main lines of the projected whole. In the other case, 
and a vast number of such fragments exist, it was unpublishable. 
The determination of what Coleridge may have meant by the term 
is additionally complicated by his linking “The Pains of Sleep” 
with “Kubla Khan” in the preface as a fragment “describing 
with equal fidelity the dream of pain and disease.” “The Pains of 
Sleep,” however, is a very literal account of nightmarish dreams, 
an itemization of their contents, with their emotional effects upon 
the dreamer, and some moral speculation about their causes, end- 
ing very neatly with two couplets. One is tempted to think Cole- 
ridge was simply tossing off the word “fragment” carelessly. The 
examination of fourteen other poems which he referred to as 
fragments and published during his lifetime would make it seem 
more likely that he was using the term in Sense 2, that the poem 
was not just the momentary jotting down of an idea for a poem 
but constituted some kind of deliberate project, and that he thought 
it susceptible of further development and really did “purpose to 
finish” it. 

If this is true, the aesthetic question is still left open, since 
the decision as to whether a work is a fragment in the aesthetic 
sense must in every case be based on what is there, regardless 
of whether the author intended to add to it or not. It is quite con- 
ceivable that Coleridge might have added to “Kubla Khan,” and 
if he had it would be a different poem, perhaps even a “more 
complete” one, which is another way of saying a better one; but 
it does not follow that it is not a “complete whole” as it stands. 
If the foregoing analysis is valid, the critic is still warranted in 
his effort to interpret the poem as a poem, without running the 
risk of serious embarrassment through discovering he has mis- 
taken a part for a whole. 


IIt 


But Miss Schneider has still another reason for calling into 
question the validity of any symbolic interpretation of the poem 
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—she thinks that Coleridge simply did not write that kind of 
poetry : 


I think it will have to be agreed that this mode of 
thought was never in accord with Coleridge’s conscious 
practice, and probably not with his theory either. His 
mind seems to have worked differently. Perhaps it was 
the preacher in him, which Lamb more than once re- 
marked upon; at any rate, his habit was to expound 
his interior meanings outright. Often enough he con- 
ferred upon images of nature some deep significance, 
but he regularly made that explicit." 


Miss Schneider knows of no poems which “one naturally feels 
to be symbolic, in which no specific meaning is avowed,” and 
she attributes a kind of ad hominem fallacy to those critics who 
insist on symbolic interpretation of Coleridge’s poetry: 


The critic nourished on Donne, Yeats, and Mr. Eliot 
may be repelled—but, whether one likes it or not, this 
is the way Coleridge actually wrote. He often wrote 
much better but always in the same kind. Undoubtedly 
he was very modern in some ways; but he was neither 
modern nor medieval enough, he was still too close to 
the earlier eighteenth-century habits of thought, to trans- 
form symbol or allegory altogether into pure metaphor 
in such a way that the relation between different levels 
of meaning is wholly implied and not implicit. This open 
symbolism, with its obvious reference to the moral 
world, is the only kind that we are sure Coleridge prac- 
ticed. We should have an exceptionally good reason be- 
fore we suppose that in The Ancient Mariner, Chris- 
tabel, and Kubla Khan he departed from it, yet at the 
same time departed so invisibly that posterity has re- 
quired a hundred and some years to uncover the real 
meaning.** 


There would seem to be a kind of impasse between the two points 
of view in question here, Miss Schneider’s and that of the critics 
who interpret Coleridge’s poem symbolically. It may be said that 
Miss Schneider, and an impressive array of critics preceding her, 
prejudicially indisposed to find symbolic meanings, consequently 


4 Ibid., p. 254. 
2 Tbid., pp. 255-256. 
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do not find them, and that, in using this fact to argue against their 
presence, Miss Schneider is begging the question. On the other 
hand, Miss Schneider might reply that the “interpreters,” prej- 
udicially disposed to find such meanings, illicitly read them into 
poems in which they do not in fact, or in intention, exist. On the 
fact of it, the dispute would seem to be injudicable, since each 
side considers the evidence of the other invalid (somewhat in the 
way of those who see ghosts and those who do not). 

Fortunately, there are some avenues of appeal which may lead 
out of this impasse, since they do not depend so directly upon 
whether implicit symbolic meanings are to be found in the poems, 
and therefore are not subject to these mutual charges of prejudice 
on the part of the contending witnesses. One of them is a critical 
examination of Miss Schneider’s charge of prejudice on the part 
of the interpreters, an attempt to determine as accurately as pos- 
sible what this charge really involves. If taken at its face value, it 
effectively invalidates a large bulk of recent critical interpre- 
tation of many poets besides Coleridge. 

Obviously the danger to which Miss Schneider is pointing is 
a very real one. The danger of “reading into” poems meanings 
which are not “there” is a perennial one for the critic, involving 
many vexing problems in the philosophy of criticism: the limit 
of relevance of the artist’s conscious intent at the moment of 
composition ; the probable legitimacy of the reinterpretation each 
successive age is able to make of a given work of art; the prob- 
lem of what the poetic act consists in generically, by proper defi- 
nition, distinguishing it from other discourse different in kind, 
as opposed to subsidiary distinctions among the widely differing 
ways in which this identical generic act may be realized by dif- 
ferent poets at different times. A given critic may or may not 
address himself explicitly to the solution of these problems—that 
is perhaps more the work of the philosopher of art than that 
of the critic—but some working determination concerning them 
necessarily underlies his interpretation of any poem. It is his job 
to see how apparently widely differing poetic techniques partic- 
ipate in a common essence, which is poetry. And it is equally his 
job not to identify one more or less specialized technique with 
poetry in general and consequently either exclude other tech- 
niques from his working definition or try to squeeze them into 
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conformity with his favored technique and so do violence to them 
and diminish poetry itself. 

Now it is certainly true that critics do not always succeed in 
avoiding these pitfalls. Miss Schneider feels that the critics she 
alludes to have not succeeded. Some recent critics do seem to have 
cut their teeth on a group of poets who may in the vaguest pos- 
sible way be said to constitute a family, in the sense that in their 
way of handling symbols they are more like one another than 
they are like certain other poets (although the poets Miss Schnei- 
der singles out as furnishing the pattern for such critics are in 
fact separated by centuries and differ among themselves in very 
important respects). Having cut their teeth on these poets, the 
critics may sometimes tend to read other poets as if they operated 
in the same ways. When this happens, it does result in critical 
monstrosities, like Professor Knight’s suggestion that the proper 
names in “Kubla Khan” are “so lettered as to suggest first and 
last things.” But the question here, independent of the particular 
virtues and vices of their interpretations of individual poems, is 
whether these critics are guilty of the critical fallacy to which we 
have alluded, whether, that is, they are mistaking a symbolic tech- 
nique peculiar to Donne and some others for a generic and in- 
dispensable poetic operation, and are insisting upon finding it in 
Coleridge’s poetry in order to justify his being called a poet, and 
so are doing violence to Coleridge and making themselves ridic- 
ulous; or whether the symbolic technique they may first have 
isolated for themselves in reading Donne is really a generic poetic 
technique, common with variations to all poets insofar as they are 
poets, in which case the differences between Donne and Coleridge 
are to be sought on other levels. In other words, is the distinction 
between a kind of discourse which characteristically delivers its 
meanings “outright,” by making them “explicit,” by “obvious 
reference to the moral world” (in short, by discursive exposition), 
and a kind of discourse which characteristically delivers its mean- 
ings by implications, by precipitation, as it were, from the rela- 
tions among its parts, by its very way of saying what it says 
—is this a distinction between two styles of poetry, or a distinc- 
tion between poetry and various other generically different kinds 
of discourse? 


Miss Schneider comes very near providing us with the answer 
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when she goes on to suggest, as an explanation of Coleridge’s 
alleged exclusive practice of what she calls “open symbolism,” 
that “perhaps it was the preacher in him.” The distinction between 
poetry and preaching, if it is at all precisely made, is a distinction 
between two generically different kinds of discourse, as different 
as kinds of human discourse may be in practice, not a distinction 
between two varieties of poetic technique. It is true that there 
was a great deal of preacher in Coleridge—and it not infrequently 
led him out of poetry while he was still versifying; but Coleridge 
himself was quite aware that everything in “poems” is not 
“poetry,” as evidenced by his apologies in presenting a number 
of his poems. 


The suggestion is that this element Miss Schneider accuses 
these critics of reading into Coleridge is not, as she seems to 
suggest, some specialized and alien symbolic technique, peculiar 
to a few metaphysical and a few modern poets, but the most 
characteristic operation of poetry, a “technique” in the absence 
of which a piece of discourse cannot intelligently be said to be 
“poetry.” To say that Coleridge does not write in this way would 
amount to saying that he does not write poetry. To say that he 
does not always write in this way, that he perhaps never writes 
purely in this way, would be to say that, in common with all 
other known poets, he does not always succeed, perhaps never 
succeeds, in being poetic in the fullest sense of the word. Further, 
it is no doubt true to say that he is less often successful in being 
highly and purely poetic than some other poets, because he fre- 
quently ceases being the poet and becomes the critic, the inter- 
preter, within his own poem—a strategy which may reflect his 
own adverse judgment of the ability of his symbols, his “poetry,” 
to deliver its meaning unaided. We may legitimately agree or dis- 
agree with him in any given case, but it would seem to be self- 
evident that it is the peculiar excellence of the poet to confer sig- 
nificance upon images in such a way that it inheres in them 
without the necessity of “explanation,” simply as a result of the 
choice and arrangement of the images within the poem. And this 
has nothing to do with being “metaphysical”—there are all kinds 
of choices and arrangements of images which stand an equal 
chance of success and which cannot in any useful sense be identi- 
fied as “metaphysical” techniques. Whether “pure poetry” in 
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this sense is possible is a great question, which I should be in- 
clined to answer in the negative. Although it is surely not to be 
found in Donne, Yeats, or Eliot, I should think, it has been at- 
tempted with indifferent success by a few poets, most of them 
French ; but short of such attempts there is a wide range of rela- 
tive purity in this respect within which what most people would 
agree to call “great” poems may fall—on the condition that what- 
ever else they may have in them in the way of “explanation,” 
they have “enough” of this element of “poetry,” this incarnation 
of meaning into an object. In these terms, the proportion of 
“poetry” in a great many of Coleridge’s poems is relatively low, 
but even in those where it is heavily overlaid with explanatory 
material, it is nonetheless there, sometimes having its effect in 
spite of, even in contradiction to, the explanatory material, the 
built-in interpretation. In a few poems, the weight of poetry, of 
symbols effectively incarnate with meaning, is very great, and, 
surely not by accident, these are the poems in which there is the 
smallest proportion of interpretive material within the poem. Of 
these, “Kubla Khan” is the most extreme case. And it is an ex- 
treme case relative not only to Coleridge’s opus but to English 
poetry in general: it is not without reason that a wide variety of 
critics have called it one of the greatest poems in the language. 
Its weight of “meaning,” taken absolutely, is less than that to be 
found in some other poems of Coleridge; but it is not inconsid- 
erable, and it is about as nearly perfectly incarnate as is possible. 

Miss Schneider makes the point that it is curious, in view of 
Coleridge’s habitual use of “open symbolism,” that he should have 
departed from it in three and only three cases, “yet at the same 
time departed so invisibly that posterity has required a hundred 
and some years to uncover the true meaning.” I have tried above 
to show (1) that the dichotomy she sets up between “open sym- 
bolism” and “pure metaphor” is misconceived as a distinction 
between two styles of poetry, that taken as extremes, its two 
terms would correspond not to two styles of poetry but to poetry 
and not-poetry; (2) that in fact, neither extreme exists in any 
actual poetry, that Coleridge, like all other poets, falls somewhere 
between the two in every poem; and (3) that his relation to 
poets like Donne, Yeat, and Eliot in this respect has nothing to 
do with the legitimate distinction among their poetic styles. If it 
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is true, for instance, that Donne is more often a “purer” poet 
than Coleridge, it does not follow that Coleridge would become 
purer in proportion as he approached what we might legitimately 
determine to be Donne’s “style.” But even if it were agreed that 
“Kubla Khan” has a meaning in very much the same sense that 
other poems have meanings, and that with due allowance for Cole- 
ridge’s peculiar style, that meaning can be approached in very 
much the same way, what is to be said about its “true meaning” 
being invisible for over a hundred years? The first thing to be 
said is that the phrase “true meaning” is Miss Schneider’s, not 
that of any of the interpreters of “Kubla Khan” or of Coleridge’s 
other poems. I should think all of them would disclaim it vig- 
orously, not out of personal modesty, but for a reason having to 
do with the nature of poetry and the nature of criticism. If poetic 
symbols are meanings incarnate, the nature of such incarnation 
is that the meanings can never be perfectly and exhaustively dis- 
incarnated. One can determine exhaustively and beyond any doubt 
the “true meaning” of an allegory, but not of a symbol—as we 
shall see, Coleridge himself was quite clear on this point. A 
symbol, by its nature, is a kind of inexhaustible mine of meaning. 
It may be true that some recent critics have delved more success- 
fully into this particular mine than anyone had previously done, 
or it may simply be that their particular critical apparatus was 
better adapted than previous ones for extracting and exhibiting 
their finds. Neither case is really beyond the realm of plausibility. 
In view of Coleridge’s habit of expounding the meaning of his 
own symbols, even within the poem itself, it is a question whether 
we are to take his refusal to expound the meaning of the symbols 
in “Kubla Khan” as evidence that he did not himself “understand” 
them in a discursive way (one thinks of his remarks concerning 
some lines in “The Destiny of Nations”: “These are very fine 
lines, tho’ I say it, that should not: but, hang me, if I know or 
ever did know the meaning of them, tho’ my own composition.’ 
I do not think that, even jokingly, Coleridge would have applied 
the term “fine lines” to lines he supposed to be quite meaningless. ). 

We may now turn to a second avenue of escape from the im- 
passe between the symbolic interpreters and their opponents, that 


Coleridge, The Complete Political Works, ed. E. H. Coleridge, vol. 
I (Oxford, 1912), p. 140, note. 
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is, to some of Coleridge’s own statements concerning the nature 
of poetic symbolism. Miss Schneider, although admitting that 
Coleridge’s “remarks on symbolism are somewhat mixed,” makes 
a try at finding support for her position in Coleridge’s own crit- 
ical theory. She notes that he twice drew a distinction between 
allegory and symbol, but points out that these occasions were 
relatively late (1816 and 1818) and that in one case he was writ- 
ing of religious faith rather than of literature. Actually, there 
are earlier statements of similar import, and the fact that one of 
the statements cited concerns religious faith may be discounted 
in view of the fact that the other does concern literature and 
makes a similar distinction. Here is the principal text: 


Eheu! paupertina philosophia in paupertinam religionem 
ducit:—A hunger-bitten and idea-less philosophy pro- 
duces a starveling and comfortless religion. It is among 
the miseries of the present age that it recognizes no me- 
dium between literal and metaphorical. Faith is either to 
be buried in the dead letter, or its name and honors 
usurped by a counterfeit product of the mechanical un- 
derstanding, which in the blindness of self-complacency 
confound symbols with allegories. Now an allegory is 
but a translation of abstract notions into a picture-lan- 
guage, which is itself nothing but an abstraction from 
objects of sense; the principal being more worthless 
even than its phantom proxy, both alike unsubstantial, 
and the former shapeless to boot. On the other hand a 
symbol (6 got cet tabtyydpinov) is characterized by a 
translucence of the special in the individual, or of the 
general in the special, or of the universal in the general ; 
above all by the translucence of the eternal through and 
in the temporal. It always partakes of the reality which 
it renders intelligible; and while it enunciates the whole, 
abides itself as a living part in that unity of which it is 
the representative. The other are but empty echoes which 
the fancy arbitrarily associates with apparitions of mat- 
ter, less beautiful but not less shadowy than the sloping 
orchard or hill-side pasture-field seen in the transparent 
lake below.** 


“ The Statesman’s Manual, Works, ed. Shedd, vol. I, pp. 437-438. In view 
of the violent excoriation of any confusion between allegory and symbolism 
at the beginning of this passage, it is rather remarkable that Miss Schneider 
allowed herself to throw them together in the passage quoted above (p. 10) 
from pp. 255-256 of her book. 
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Here the symbol is conceived as a “medium” between literal 
statement and metaphor, or allegory. Its prime characteristic is 
that it “always partakes of the reality which it renders intelli- 
gible.” It delivers its meaning by a process of translucence. Used 
to describe the manner of operation of the poetic symbol, the 
word is a stroke of genius. Miss Schneider’s description of what 
she finds to be Coleridge’s habitual poetic technique seems rather 
clearly to correspond on the one hand to what Coleridge is here 
calling literal statement, when she says that “his habit was to ex- 
pound his meanings outright”; or, on the other hand, when she 
points out that “Often enough he conferred upon images of na- 
ture some deep significance, but he regularly made that explicit,” 
to what Coleridge here calls allegory, “a counterfeit product of 
the mechanical understanding.” Leaving aside for the moment 
the question of whether this was in fact Coleridge’s universal or 
regular practice, it seems clear that a significance “conferred” 
upon an image in such a way that the connection must be ex- 
plained is the antithesis of a “translucent” symbol (the very term 
has a mechanical ring in the context—‘“conferred upon” rather 
than “found” or “felt in”). As a matter of fact, Coleridge makes 
it quite plain that what he conceives of as a symbol does not re- 
quire explication : 


The Symbolical cannot, perhaps, be better defined in 
distinction from the Allegorical, than that it is always 
itself a part of that, of the whole, of which it is the 
representative-—‘Here comes a sail’ (that is, a ship) is 
a symbolical expression. ‘Behold our lion!’ when we 
speak of some gallant soldiers, is allegorical.** 


A much earlier statement bears upon the same point, and consti- 
tutes a similar condemnation of allegory, of the more or less 
mechanical conferring of significance upon images of nature as 
opposed to finding them in the images of nature in virtue of a 
kind of knowledge by connaturality : 


Never to see or describe any interesting appearance in 
nature without connecting it, by dim analogies, with 
the moral world proves faintness of impression. 


% Miscellaneous Criticism, ed., T. M. Raysor (London: Constable & Co., 
Ltd., 1936), p. 99. 
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He would seem up to this point to be condemning symbolism 
as well as allegory, in preference for straight description, but he 
goes on: 


Nature has her proper interest, and he will know what 
it is who believes and feels that everything has a life of 
its own, and that we are all One Life. A poet’s heart 
and intellect should be combined, intimated combined 
and unified with the great appearances of nature, and 
not merely held in solution and lose mixture with them, 
in the shape of formal similes.’® 


In the passage quoted just above from Miscellaneous Criticism, 
Coleridge goes on to discuss a point of capital importance, the 
degree of consciousness involved in the creation of symbols: 


Of most importance to our present subject is this 
point, that the latter (the allegory) cannot be other than 
spoken consciously ;—whereas in the former (the sym- 
bol) it is very possible that the general truth represented 
may be working unconsciously in the writer’s mind dur- 
ing the construction of the symbol ;—and it proves it- 
self by being produced out of his own mind,—as the 
Don Quixote out of the perfectly sane mind of Cer- 
vantes, and not by outward observation, or historically. 
The advantage of symbolical writing over allegory is, 
that it presumes no disjunction of faculties, but simple 
predominance.”” 


Again, this would lead one to expect rather highly implicit sym- 
bols, even symbolical significance not necessarily fully or explicitly 
recognized by the poet. Miss Schneider is aware that this poses a 
difficulty relative to her contention that even in theory Coleridge 
probably did not lean towards implicit symbolism. If we take 
Coleridge at his word, it also makes delays in interpretation of 
given poems seem less remarkable. Miss Schneider points out 
that “he did not, however, imply that the poet remains ignorant 
of the symbols he has been constructing.” True, but neither does 
he rule out the possibility, and he is far from suggesting that the 
poet should expound the meaning of the symbol within the poem 
if he is explicitly conscious of it. 


1% T etters, to Sotheby, September 10, 1802, vol. I, pp. 403-404. 
7 See note 15 above. 
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Professor Muirhead, in his Coleridge as Philosopher, quotes 
from the Semina Rerum manuscript a passage which bears upon 
this point: 


Beauty too is spiritual, the shorthand hieroglyphic of 
Truth—the mediator between Truth and Feeling, the 
Head and the Heart. The sense of Beauty is implicit 
knowledge—a silent communion of the Spirit with the 
Spirit in Nature, not without consciousness, though with 
the consciousness not successively unfolded.*® 


It is undeniable that Coleridge did often expound his meanings 
within the poem, “successively unfold” them, doubtless because, 
rightly or wrongly in given cases, he felt the symbol he had cre- 
ated was less than adequate to hold the meaning he intended; 
but he cannot be said to have approved of the procedure theoret- 
ically, much less to have erected it into a principle. Still another 
passage cited by Professor Muirhead tends, though less directly, 
to reinforce the point: 


To make the external internal, the internal external, 
to make Nature thought, and thought Nature—this is 
the mystery of genius in the Fine Arts.’® 


The fact is that this whole question of the nature of symbolism, 
of the poetic act, is central in Coleridge’s aesthetic, involving such 
master conceptions as that of the union of all the faculties in the 
creative act, his conception of the will, and his conception of the 
Imagination, which he defines in one place as 


that reconciling and mediatory power, which incorporat- 
ing the reason in images of the sense, and organizing 
(as it were) the flux of the sense by the permanence and 
self-circling energies of the reason, gives birth to a sys- 
tem of symbols, harmonious in themselves, and con- 
substantial with the truths of which they are the con- 
ductors.”° 


Another good Coleridgean choice of a word: symbols are “con- 
ductors” of truths. Far from being uncongenial to the principles 
18 (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1930), p. 195. 


® Tbid., p. 204. 
® The Stalesman’s Manual in Shedd, ed., op. cit., p. 436. 
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on which symbolic interpretation is based, he may be said to have 
enunciated many of them far in advance of anyone else. 

Coleridge also has several things to say concerning the matter 
of obscurity in poetry which are relevant to the charge that close 
symbolic analysis of the kind that may be appropriate to the 
poems of the Metaphysicals is not appropriate to his poems. In 
Early Years and Late Reflections, John Carrlyon reports that 


He frequently recited his own poetry, and not unfre- 
quently led us further into the labyrinth of his meta- 
physical elucidations, either of particular passages or 
of the original conception of any of his productions, 
than we were able to follow him... [he] very seldom 
went right to the end of any piece of poetry; to pause 
and analyze was his delight.?* 


In the Anima Poetae we find this note transcribed: 


Canzone XVIII. fra le Rime di Dante is a poem of wild 
and interesting images, intended as an enigma, and to 
me an enigma it remains in spite of all my efforts. Yet 
it deserves transcription and translation. A.D. 1806.** 


Years later he notes: 


Ramsgate, Sept. 2nd, 1819—I begin to understand the 
above poem, after an interval from 1805, during which 
no year passed in which I did not reperuse, I might say 
construe, parse, and spell it, twelves times at least— 
such a fascination had it, spite of its obscurity! It affords 
a good instance, by the bye, of that soul of universal 
significance in a true poet’s composition, in addition to 
the specific meaning.”* 


And finally, an expression of opinion concerning metaphysical 
poetry : 


The elder languages were fitter for poetry because they 
expressed only prominent ideas with clearness, the oth- 
ers but darkly. . . . Poetry gives most pleasure when 


™ Quoted by H. D. Traill, Coleridge (New York: Harper & Bros., 1884), 
pp. 68-69. ; 
2d. E. H. Coleridge (London: Heinemann, 1895), p. 293. 
* Tbid. 
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only generally and not perfectly understood. It was so 
by me with Gray’s ‘Bard’ and Collins’ Odes. The ‘Bard’ 
once intoxicated me, and now I read it without pleasure. 
From this cause it is that what I call metaphysical poetry 
gives me so much delight.** 


Whatever his practice, it seems safe to say that in theory Cole- 
ridge did not hold for “open symbolism,” for expounding in- 
terior meanings outright, for making the significance of symbols 
explicit. We may, then, paraphrase Miss Schneider in reverse by 
saying that we should have exceptionally good reason before we 
suppose that the poems in which he seems most nearly to have 
practiced what he preached, The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, 
and “Kubla Khan,” have no symbolical depth susceptible of rel- 
evant and fruitful interpretation. 

In the case of “Kubla Khan” in particular, a third related 
avenue of escape from our original impasse lies open, an avenue 
which promises to contribute substantially to the understanding 
of the poem itself, but one which necessitates a study in itself 
and cannot be entered upon here and now. The major images to 
be found in “Kubla Khan,” far from being unique to it, are to 
be found in different versions in a surprisingly large number of 
Coleridge poems written both before and after “Kubla Khan” 
itself: the women wailing for their demon lovers; the demon 
lovers wailing for their women; the castles-mountains-temples 
overlooking turbulent streams of violent and mysterious origin 
and issue; the sun-ice juxtapositions; the isolated paradises; the 
caves and chasms; the witching melodies. Many of these poems 
use the very words of “Kubla Khan.” Since the symbolism in 
many of them is, in Miss Schneider’s terms, relatively “open,” 
and remarkably consistent, a study of these symbols with “Kubla 
Khan” in mind makes a symbolic interpretation of that poem 
seem not only to be plausible in principle but to promise an ap- 
preciable degree of success. 


* Ibid., p. 5. 
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ODAY when we go to the theatre we are often vaguely trou- 

bled by the bewildering variety of expedients by means of 
which the content of a play is expressed. The demands which 
these expedients place upon the imaginative powers of the theatre- 
goer are not, for example, so extravagant as similar demands 
made by the Oriental theatre in the manner in which it presents 
its drama. There is, however, a significant difference in the nature 
of these demands. The expedients, or “conventions,” of the Ori- 
ental theatre have been carefully codified through centuries of 
use; there is a consistent body of “conventions” which require 
no imaginative adjustment on the part of the spectator each time 
the “conventions” are invoked. On the other hand, our theatre 
is highly eclectic in its choice of short-cuts to the expression of 
a play’s content. Consequently, as members of the audience, we 
often find ourselves unexpectedly aware of the ways and means 
of the drama. We find that we must make a conscious adjust- 
ment, that we must grant certain assumptions, acquiesce to a set 
of ground rules for the theatrical game, before we can proceed to 
the direct experience of the play itself. 

The present-day eclecticism in methods of staging is the her- 
itage of the so-called New Stagecraft—that taxonomic catch-all for 
the spectacular array of theatrical “reforms” which, during the 
early cecades of this century, shot off in so many different direc- 
tions in reaction to the strong Naturalistic movement in theatrical 
representation. The New Stagecraft in each of its many guises— 
Symbolist staging, Theatricalism, Expressionism, Constructivism, 
Primitivism, Surrealism, to name but a few—devised and exploited 
innumerable new communicative channels in response to the then 
prevailing aesthetic idea that each content seeks its own form. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the theatre today, having so many 
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diverse precedents in techniques of staging to draw upon, has 
led us into some confusion in our thinking about “conventions” in 
drama and the theatre. 

In various writings on the aesthetics of the theatre, “conven- 
tion” is a term which has been badly bandied about. It can mean 
anything from an accepted rule of the theatrical game to a pos- 
sible panacea for the theatre’s ills, real or imagined. For example, 
we may think of the “basic convention” as the stage platform 
itself,! or as the predisposition on the part of the audience to 
make-believe?—conceptions which seem to amount to about the 
same thing. In other words, if we come to the theatre ready to 
pretend that what we see represents, in some way, the real world 
that we know, then we unconsciously accept the “scaffold,” how- 
ever “unworthy” it may be, for what the play assumes it to be. 
On the other hand, some critics feel that, for the sake of an imag- 
inative new theatre to replace our present, “inadequate” one, 
conventions can be freely invoked in the assurance that they will 
be delightedly accepted by our audiences.* To begin to bring 
this seeming anomaly into some kind of order, perhaps we should 
inquire whether or not it is necessary to make a distinction be- 
tween “dramatic convention” and “scenic convention,” since the 
two terms seem to be used interchangeably. 

We should have to differentiate the two only if a dramatic con- 
vention were a device—incorporated in the text of a play—which 
had no bearing on the production of that play or, conversely, if 
a scenic convention were a device of production which could be 
invoked without regard to the particular play being produced. 
Let us examine two disparate conventions to see whether, in 
either case, either of the above conditions exists. 

For the time being, we shall arbitrarily call the device of the 
“aside” a dramatic convention. A playwright’s use of the “aside” 
implies that he has a certain assumption about the space in which 
his play will take place. He assumes that the distance between 
characters is not necessarily real distance; two characters six feet 
apart may or may not be within earshot of each other, depending on 
the intention of the dramatist. Further, in using the “aside,” the 


* Mordecai Gorelik, New Theatres for Old (New York, 1940), p. 57. 
*Lee Simonson, The Stage Is Set (New York, 1932), p. 48. 
: * Robert Edmond Jones, The Dramatic Imagination (New York, 1941), pp. 
40-142. 
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playwright assumes that the audience is a presence in the theatre 
which can be overtly recognized, which can be directly and eco- 
nomically apprised of his characters’ thoughts. Now if a play 
making use of “asides” were produced in the best Naturalist 
manner, the effect would be ludicrous, even if there were no 
other presentational elements in the play (a hypothetical condi- 
tion which would rarely be the case).* Indeed, the use of the 
“aside” presupposes a high degree of rapport between audience 
and stage; Richard Wagner’s “mystic gulf” would have to be 
reduced to the narrowest possible fissure by means of an audi- 
ence-centered style of production. The latter would include, among 
other things, direct eye-to-eye contact between actor and audience, 
gestures which include the audience, and a style of scenic in- 
vestiture which, rather than pretending to represent nature im- 
mediately, frankly presents nature as a theatrical fiction. 

At the other extreme, we could conceivably think of the sug- 
gestive-realistic setting’ as a scenic convention which, in the spirit 
of imaginative theatre, could be invoked without regard to the 
particular play being produced. Jo Mielziner apparently thought 
so in designing his setting for Tennessee Williams’ Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof, and the result was less than happy. What he presented 
us with was little more than an “emphasized void”: a large, four- 
sided platform which was set catty-cornered so that it thrust its 
snout well out over the edge of the apron and which was slightly 
ramped toward upstage; a few, slim, non-depictive shafts which 
disappeared upwards into the loft; a step-unit which led from the 
platform down to a small triangular area down right; on the 
platform, a very few pieces of very real furniture—all of this 
backed by a soft-hued cloth cyclorama. The setting seemed to 
signify an attempt to pitch the stage action as far as possible 
outside the proscenium, but what did it signify as far as the play 
was concerned? It certainly did not signify the very important 
environment of the play. The Estate, of which we see, supposedly, 


“Even though they are not true presentational “asides,” the thoughts which 
are spoken aloud in O’Neill’s Strange Interlude must call for a very special 
acting style or seem annoyingly at variance with an otherwise highly illusory 
play. 

®°The suggestive-realistic setting uses the fewest possible “real” elements 
on an otherwise uncluttered stage to suggest the locale of a play. This style 
of setting is usally employed when the sense of environment has little 
bearing on the human action which is the primary source of interest in the 
play. 
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only a single room, plays a big part in shaping the attitudes and 
the actions of the characters, but the Estate nowhere appeared— 
except perhaps in the persons of a few darkies who at one point 
grouped themselves in the shadows of the up right corner of 
the stage to sing an appropriate song. Furthermore, this room 
that the setting was meant to suggest is, as far as the play is con- 
cerned, Maggie’s domain: a place in which she can work out her 
problems in privacy. She emphasizes this when at one point she 
slams the door to shut out the noise of Sister-woman’s children. 
But, of course, the imaginary door made not a sound, and we 
were left with the same sense of great open space we had all 
along. True, the offstage children did “create the illusion” of a 
door closing by obligingly and abruptly shutting up—a cute, but 
obtrusive, stage trick. That Mr. Williams was concerned with the 
weighty influence of environment upon his characters is reflected 
in his own careful description of the scene: 


The set is the bed-sitting-room of a plantation home in 
the Mississippi Delta. It is along an upstairs gallery 
which probably runs around the entire house; it has two 
pairs of very wide doors opening onto the gallery, show- 
ing white balustrades against a fair summer sky. . . . The 
style of the room is Victorian with a touch of the Far 
East. . . . The bathroom door, showing only pale-blue 
tile and silver towel racks, is in one side wall; the hall 
door is in the opposite wall. Two articles of furniture 
need mention: a big double bed . . . and, against the 
wall space between the two huge double doors upstage, 

. a huge console combination of radio-phonograph, 
... TV set, and liquor cabinet... . Also, fanlights above 
all the doors in the set, with panes of blue and amber.® 


In the original typescript of his play, Williams further men- 
tions several pieces of period furniture, a ceiling fan, and other 
items. Jo Mielziner’s setting for the Broadway production of 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof depicted very little of Williams’ sense of 
specific environment. 

In this examination we are not implying a general denunci- 
ation of the efficacy of the highly simplified stage setting. Lee 


*I wish to thank Miss Audrey Wood of MCA Management, Ltd., for per- 
mission to quote this from the New Directions edition (New York, 1955), 
xiii-xiv. 
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Simonson’s thesis seems tenable: we are impressed today not 
only by scientific accuracy, but also by economy, by abbreviation ; 
hence, as audience, we are capable of creating for ourselves the 
reality of the whole, of which only a solid, real part is repre- 
sented.” Further, says Simonson, since we bring with us into the 
theatre the scientific and metaphysical assumptions of the age, 
we feel that stage settings are more significant when less partic- 
ularized, in that they suggest interstellar space, which is a con- 
sideration in our thinking about the world in whch we live.* Did 
Mielziner perhaps hope to add “significance” to an essentially 
intimate story of a woman who, doubting the virility of her hus- 
band, could not get him to come to bed with her and help pro- 
duce’ the heir which would insure their inheritance of the estate? 
If so, then the estate, which is a brooding presence in the play, 
needed to be strongly suggested in the production. Furthermore, 
an audience which is not in any way recognized as a presence by 
the play could only feel distracted when it found itself regarded 
as the imaginary mirror in which Maggie preened herself through- 
out much of her long harangue in Act 1. The imaginary mirror 
justified itself insofar as it provided a motivation for Maggie’s 
focusing in our direction during much of her long monologue 
intended for Brick. But—and this is the point—any scenic con- 
vention, or general style of production for that matter, must 
first justify itself in terms of the play being produced. 

Perhaps if we searched far enough, we could find a “theatrical” 
convention which required no aesthetic justification in the play 
being produced—e.g., the convention of the curtain call; but even 
here Gogol in The Inspector General showed us we could concern 
ourselves with aesthetic justification in the play itself. Neverthe- 
less, the conclusion seems inevitable that any convention reflecting 
the dramatist’s assumptions about the stage and the audience 
must be realized in the production of his play and, conversely, 
that the forces of production must invoke no convention which 
proceeds upon assumptions other than those of the play. 

This conclusion, then, sets an aesthetic limitation on Simon- 
son’s somewhat misleading pronouncement: “There are as many 
ways of setting a play as there are effective ways of acting it.”® 

™ Simonson, pp. 50-54. 


* Tbid., pp. 60-65. 
* Ibid., p. 108. 
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This is particularly misleading because we understand so very 
little of the conventions of acting—especially acting in the pre- 
dominantly conventional theatre. Brecht has tried to formulate 
a style of acting for his Epic Theatre, but with less success than 
he has had in formulating a corresponding style of stage design. 
The reason for this shortcoming lies in the difficulty we have in 
thinking of living actors as “obvious surrogates and tokens” by 
means of which the conventional theatre “represents life at a 
distinct remove.’?° 

Simonson seems to have this close interaction between play, 
production, and audience in mind when he says that what is per- 
ceived as reality in the theatre is actually “a tacit conspiracy be- 
tween a playwright, his actors, and his audience.” Unfortunately, 
he does not follow through the implications of this statement 
when he claims, “Because the play-house has always been to a 
greater or less degree a makeshift, the dramatist has always 
ignored any of its physical limitations that set bounds to his fancy 
or his imagination.”"! This turn in his thinking leads him to the 
opinion that even the dramatist of genius will accept any con- 
vention or short-cut from his theatre in order to get his play pro- 
duced and to the concomitant saving grace: “Almost any scenic 
convention can succeed in making the world of the play real pro- 
vided it gets itself accepted quickly enough after the play begins.””” 
This is true only if we are willing to consider scenic convention 
as an inexhaustible source of novelty in the theatre. In the case 
of Cat On a Hot Tin Roof, the audience “accepted” with remark- 
able alacrity the idea that Maggie was peering into an imaginary 
mirror, that she was slamming an invisible door. The important 
question is, “Did the audience accept this scenic convention in 
such a way as to make the world of the play real for it?” Since 
the convention had nothing to do with the terms of the play, the 
answer must be “No.” The convention remained merely an ob- 
trusive expedient, a distracting novelty. 

Our cursory examination of convention in the theatre induces 
certain conclusions which, for the time being, must be final. We 
must admit that any convention is initially an expedient. It offers 
the playwright an economical means of accomplishing his purpose, 


% Gorelik, p. 56. 
4% Simonson, p. 37. 
4 Tbid., p. 43. 
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and it also reflects his attitude toward his stage and his audience. 
Furthermore, it is necessitated by the nature of his material and 
often by the physical limitations of his theatre. To the forces of 
production, a convention also represents a short-cut: a telling 
means of illustrating the intention of the play, of quickly bring- 
ing into sharp focus an interpretation of the play. Here, rather 
than being “necessitated,” it is aesthetically justified by its accord 
with the assumptions of the play. This in turn leads us to the 
manner in which a convention is accepted by the audience. When 
a convention is first invoked, it will necessarily strike the audi- 
ence as a novelty.** But it must pass beyond this. It must not be 
accepted by the audience only in the sense that its intention is 
obvious; in this state it remains an obtrusive expedient, a dis- 
tracting novelty. If our experience in the theatre is to be a unified 
one, we must be impressed by the rightness of the convention. It 
must ultimately be accepted without the consciousness of ac- 
ceptance on the part of the spectator. 


* Witness the critical upheaval during the early days of the Naturalistic 
theatre. In part, the audience was reacting against a new set of conventions 
which ran counter to its theatrical tradition. 
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HE idea of armor echoes again and again in the poetry of 

Marianne Moore. The animals, insects, and fish that she de- 
scribes are admired for their armor. She speaks of the armor 
that human beings must wear to protect themselves from each 
other. In poem after poem her insistence on armor as a neces- 
sary part of man’s equipment shows that she uses armor in its 
broadest sense. Miss Moore’s armor is anything that protects, 
anything that sets one thing apart from another, anything that 
contributes to individuality. Therefore, this armor may be tan- 
gible or intangible, protection against natural forces, human 
enemies, or hostile ideas. The armor which protects also shapes 
the personality. In this manner Miss Moore accepts as armor the 
thick hide of the elephant; the protective coloring, the self-suffi- 
ciency, and the swiftness of the jerboa; the horny shell of the 
armadillo; her own reticence and need for expression. 

If armor were not necessary, Miss Moore could write out her 
thoughts as clearly and as revealingly as the conventional prose 
writer. However, such a complete revelation of thought and per- 
son would divest her of her individuality and personality. The 
effort would add up to nothing. As Randall Jarrell says in one 
of his essays on Miss Moore, 


But some of her earlier poems do seem “averted into 
perfection.” You can’t put the sea into a bottle unless 
you leave it open at the end, and sometimes hers is closed 
at both ends, closed into one of those crystal spheres 
inside which snowflakes are falling onto a tiny house, 
the house where the poet lives—or says that she lives. 
Sometimes Miss Moore writes about armour and wears 
it, the most delicately chased, live-seeming scale-armour 
anybody ever put together : armour hammered out of fern 
seed, woven from the silk of invisible cloaks—for it is 
almost, though not quite, as invisible as it pretends to be, 
and is when most nearly invisible most clearly protect- 
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ing. One is often conscious while reading the poetry, 
the earlier poetry especially, of a contained removed 
tone ; of the cool precise untouchedness, untouchableness, 
of fastidious rectitude; of innate merits and their ob- 
ligations, the obligations of ability and intelligence and 
aristocracy—for if aristocracy has always worn armour, 
it has also always lived dangerously: the association of 
aristocracy and danger and obligation is as congenial 
to Miss Moore as is the rest of the “flower and fruit 
of all that noted superiority.”* 


It is necessary then to take into account the need for armor and 
the obligations its use entails. Such a poet must write completely 
honestly, i.¢., she must write in the manner that is natural and 
individual to her. This manner, so imbued with reticence and 
emotional withdrawal, is brought about by her armor and is a 
part of the armor itself. Just as the elephant’s enormous pro- 
portions and thick hide are molding forces of the animal’s “ele- 
phantness,” so the various likes and dislikes, the need for expres- 
sion and natural reticence, the habits of thought and the control 
of the emotions are the elements which cause Miss Moore to write 
poetry that is like no one else’s, that is as individual in its var- 
ious qualities as the poet herself. It is in this dichotomy of rev- 
elation and concealment that Marianne Moore remains herself 
and therefore, is never totally explained or explainable to her 
reader. She tells what she can or what she must, but she never 
discloses herself. Wallace Fowlie, in his essay “Under the Equa- 
nimity of Language,” speaks of this: 


It is curious how each poem of Miss Moore, despite its 
clarity and preciseness of detail, represents a silence on 
many other possible poems. Her art is simultaneously 
one of extraordinary objectification and one which with- 
holds much: an art of things not said. Her simple direct 
statements usually cover and mask the material of un- 
articulated poems.” 


This is her necessary enigma and her reader’s problem. 

Since Miss Moore writes intellectually rather than emotionally, 
it is of interest to discover how her intellect controls the reveal- 
ment-concealment “process.” If the poet does not wish to show 


“Her Shield,” Poetry and the Age, 1953, pp. 203-203. 
* Quarterly Review of Literature, IV (1948), 174. 
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“everything” to her reader, she must have some sort of tech- 
nique to withhold and convey information. 

Perhaps the most important of these techniques is indirection. 
Miss Moore seldom directly approaches the problems of human 
society. Instead, she discusses animals, and allows her reader to 
make the necessary associations between man and the other ani- 
mals. Her animals, however, exist primarily for themselves. She 
draws wonderfully accurate pictures of them and tries to imagine 
the personalities and intellects that make them species as well 
as individuals. In this manner, she is often engrossed in the “ele- 
phantness” of elephants and the “jerboaness” of jerboas. How- 
ever, the reader seems to be encouraged to make associations be- 
tween these animals and man. Sometimes, as in “Peter,” the 
animal becomes a symbol of naturalness and independence: 


... to sit caged by the rungs of a domestic chair would 
be unprofit- 
able-—human. What is the good of hypocrisy? It 
is permissible to choose one’s employment, to abandon 
the wire nail, the 
roly-poly, when it shows signs of being no longer a 
pleas- 


ure, to score the adjacent magazine with a double line of 
strokes. He can 
talk, but insolently says nothing. What of it? When one 
is frank, one’s very 
presence is a compliment. It is clear that he can see 
the virtue of naturalness, that he is one of those who 
do not regard 
the published fact as a surrender. As for the dis- 
position 


invariably to affront, an animal with claws wants to have 
to use 
them ; that eel-like extension of trunk into tail is not an 
accident. To 
leap, to lengthen out, divide the air—to purloin, to pur- 
sue. 
To tell the hen: fly over the fence, go in the wrong 
way in your perturba- 
tion—this is life; to do less would be nothing but 
dishonesty. 
“Peter,” Collected Poems, pp. 50-51° 


* All poems are quoted by permission of the author. Later quotations, unless 
otherwise noted, are from Collected Poems (London, 1921). 
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Sometimes, as in “The Pangolin,” the personality that is devel- 
oped by hard-coated animals is emphasized rather than the shell 
itself, and man can find his solace or power in the adjustment of 
mind to situation and environment: 


Another armoured animal—scale 
lapping scale with spruce-cone regularity until they 
form the uninterrupted central 
tail-row! This near artichoke with head and legs and 
grit-equipped gizzard, 
the night miniature artist engineer is 
Leonardo’s—da Vinci’s replica— 
impressive animal and toiler of whom we 
seldom hear. 
Armour seems extra. But for him, 
the closing ear-ridge— 
or bare ear lacking even this small 
eminence and similarly safe 


contracting nose and ear apertures 
impenetrably closable, are not ;—a true ant-eater, 
not cockroach-eater, who endures 
exhausting solitary trips through unfamiliar ground at 
night, 
returning before sunrise; stepping in the moonlight, 
on the moonlight peculiarly, that the outside 
edges of his hands may bear the weight and 
save the claws 
for digging. ... 
“The Pangolin,” p. 118 


Miss Moore, in her discussion of animals, not only displays her 
interest and sympathy for the whole of animate nature, but de- 
velops a subject matter through which she can analyze man, who 
is not far removed from his animal brothers. Cleanth Brooks says: 


The primary function [of Miss Moore’s preoccupation 
with beasts], I believe, is that of a device of indirection 
—that of a frame of reference which allows the poet to 
say what she has to say about her world. . . . they [the 
beasts] provide the perspective through which to see 
our (and her) finally human world.‘ 


*“Miss Marianne Moore’s Zoo,” Quarterly Review of Literature, IV 
(1948), 178. 
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By using this form of indirection, Miss Moore is able to dis- 
cuss man without danger of the intrusion of emotional attach- 
ments or prejudices against her fellow man, and she is able to 
suggest her ideas and opinions without using examples from her 
personal life to illustrate them (and thus disclose more of her- 
self than she cares to show). 


It is interesting to note that, although Miss Moore is con- 
sciously indirect in her discussion of man through her description 
of animals, she is never a fabulist nor an allegorist. Her allusions 
to man, when she bothers to make them, are direct, and her ani- 
mals are never symbols of man. There are qualities in all her 
animals that suggest admirable comparisons with man, but these 
comparisons are carried through by the reader, not by the poet. 
The poet describes an animal, physically and intellectually, and 
this animal is important in itself as an animal and as an idea. If 
the portrait has further importance to the reader in any association 
he makes between it and man, it is because the reader so wills it, 
not because Miss Moore has forced or manipulated such a com- 
parison. 

Miss Moore’s imagery, her sentence structure, and her poetic 
forms show her use of indirection. In her imagery this poet mixes 
the animate with the inanimate, the general with the specific, the 
tangible with the intangible. These mixtures, while partially 
clarifying, seldom aid the reader in seeing directly into Miss 
Moore’s thought. Rather, they approach the subject obliquely or 
in a roundabout manner (Randall Jarrell calls Miss Moore Miss 
Facing-Both-Ways).° Perhaps some examples of these mixed 
images would help to elucidate this point. Miss Moore, in “The 
Mind Is an Enchanting Thing,” shows the mind by listing many 
things that have qualities that could be compared with it: 


It tears off the veil; tears 
the temptation, the 
mist the heart wears, 
from its eyes,—if the heart 
has a face; it takes apart 
dejection. It’s fire in the dove-neck’s 


5“Fer Shield,” Poetry and the Age, p. 201. 
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iridescence ; in the 
inconsistencies 
of Scarlatti. 
Unconfusion submits 
its confusion to proof; it’s 
not a Herod’s oath that cannot change. 
“The Mind Is an Enchanting Thing,” p. 134. 


Miss Moore’s method of bringing various bits of information 
together to give an overall picture of Ireland is found in still an- 
other poem. Here fact and fantasy are intermingled to bring in- 
direction into her central thought, her wish that “enchantment” 
could be recaptured: 


If in Ireland 
they play the harp backward at need, 
and gather at midday the seed 
of the fern, eluding 
their ‘giants all covered with iron,’ might 
there be fern seed for unlearn- 
ing obduracy and for reinstating 
the enchantment? 
“Spenser’s Ireland,” p. 114. 


The above examples show the originality of Miss Moore’s poetic 
forms as well as indirection. This indirection is necessarily an 
intellectual approach. By working her way around her subject 
matter and by using materials she has gathered from her omnivor- 
ous reading, the poet places her poetry outside the bounds of her 
emotions. Each poem is an examination of a subject from an 
intellectual standpoint; the emotions which might have impelled 
the poem to be written are ignored. R. P. Blackmur, in his essay 
“The Method of Marianne Moore,” shows that he considers in- 
direction to be a major factor in bringing a quality of remoteness 
to Miss Moore’s poems: 


In Miss Moore life is remote (life as good and evil) 
and everything is done to keep it remote; it is reality 
removed, but it is nonetheless reality, because we know 
that it is removed. .. . Let us say that everything she 
gives is minutely precise, immediately accurate to the 
witnessing eye, but that both the reality under her poems 
and the reality produced by them have a nostalgic quality, 
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a hauntedness, that cannot be reached, and perhaps could 
not be borne, by these poems, if it were.® 


It should be noted that Miss Moore finds much of her freshness 
in indirection and often reaches qualities of thought which would 
be quite impossible to achieve through a more direct method. 
Compression is another quality of Miss Moore’s armor. Her 
poems state the minimum amount of material necessary to bring 
about her idea. The reader is sometimes aware of the fact that 
excessive pruning has taken place before a poem was published. 
Not only is the poet herself fond of compression, but she admires 
those animals that are models of compression. Mr. Jarrell says, 


She says of some armoured animals that they are “mod- 
els of exactness.” The association was natural: she 
thought of the animals as models and of the exactness 
as armour—and for such a writer, there was no armour 
like exactness, concision, irony. She wished to trust, as 
absolutely as she could, in flat laconic matter-of-factness, 
in the minimal statement, understatement: these earlier 
poems of hers approach as a limit a kind of ideal minimal 
statement, a truth thought of as underlying, prior to, all 
exaggeration and error; the poet has tried to strip or 
boil everything down to this point of hard, objective, ab- 
solute precision.” 


However, Miss Moore states this more exactly : 


If ‘compression is the first grace of style,’ 

you have it. Contractility is a virtue 

as modesty is a virtue. 

It is not the acquisition of any one thing 

that is able to adorn, 

or the incidental quality that occurs 

as a concomitant of something well said, 

that we value in style, 

but the principle that is hid: 

in the absence of feet, ‘a method of conclusions’; 

‘a knowledge of principles,” 

in the curious phenomenon of your occipital horn. 
“To a Snail,” p. 91. 


* Language as Gesture (New York, 1952), pp. 284-285. 
7™“Her Shield,” Poetry and the Age, pp. 200-201. 
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Again, it can be noticed that compression, the process of lopping 
off unessential elements and rendering the pure essence of a 
thought, is a form of armor. The stripping away of what the 
poet thinks is excessive is a process as individual as that of writ- 
ing the final version of the poem. An example of Miss Moore’s 
technique of compression can be seen by studying the changes 
made by her in some of her poems. In Nevertheless “Elephants” 
contains the following stanzas: 


These knowers, these distinct rememberers 

like Biid, of what they have experienced, are 
“unable to pierce by one dart from the bow 

four plantain-leaves laid at the points of a square” ; 


and cannot, like Buddha, change missiles to wreaths, 
alter their shape, bisect hairs in the dark, make 

their wisdom apparent in rays of all hues, 

or turn heat, exasperated, to earthquake- 


fire. Yet they “arouse the feeling that they are 

allied to man” and can change roles with their trustees. 
Hardship makes the soldier; then teachableness 

makes him the philosopher—as Socrates, 


prudently testing the suspicious thing, knew 
the wisest is he who’s not sure that he knows.*® 


In Collected Poems this passage has been abbreviated to the 
following : 


These knowers ‘arouse the feeling that they are 
allied to man’ and can change roles with their trustees. 
Hardship makes the soldier; then teachableness 
makes him the philosopher—as Socrates, 


prudently testing the suspicious thing, knew 
the wisest is he who’s not sure that he knows. 
“Elephants,” p. 131. 


In “Nine Nectarines” (title changed from “Nine Nectarines and 


®*“Flephants,” Nevertheless (New York, 1944), p. 6. 
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Other Porcelain”) Miss Moore cut the following lines from the 
poem as it first appeared in print: 


... From manifold 
small boughs, productive as the 
magic wiliow that grew 
above the mother’s grave and threw 
on Cinderella what she wished, 
a bat is winging. It 
is a moonlight scene, bringing 


the animal so near, its eyes 
are separate from the face—mere 
delicately drawn gray discs, out from 
itself in space. Imperial 
happiness lives here 
on the peaches of long life 
that make it permanent. 
A fungus could have meant 
long life; a crane, a stork, a dove. 
China, with flowers and birds 
and half-beasts, became the land 


of the best china-making first. 
Hunts and domestic scenes occur 
in France on dinner-plates, signed on the 
back with two-finned fish; England 
has an officer 
in jack boots seated in a 
bosquet, the cow, the flock 
of sheep, the pheasant, the peacock 
sweeping near with lifted claw; the 
skilled peonian rose 
and the rosebud that began 


with William Billingsley (once poor) 
like a monkey on a dolphin, tossed 
by Ocean, mighty monster) until 
Josiah Spode adopted him. 
Yet with the gold-glossed 
serpent handles, are there green 
cocks with “brown beaks and cheeks 
and dark blue combs” and mammal freaks 
that, like the Chinese Certainties 
and set of Precious Things, 
dare to be conspicuous ?* 


®“Nine Nectarines and Other Porcelain,” Poetry, XLV (November, 1934), 
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In Collected Poems this omission is suggested by a line of dots 
which separates the short fourth stanza from the last stanza.?® It is 
evident in the passages above that Miss Moore has weeded her 
poems and has discarded material which defeats her attempts at 
brevity. 


The armored person must admire struggle. The easy path, the 
way of life without conflict, has no appeal to such a warrior. 
Miss Moore states in many places her admiration for the “hard” 
thing. “In Distrust of Merits” shows the inner struggle that this 
poet finds can be rewarding. It shows that she is willing to put 
responsibility for global actions on the individual. 


Hate-hardened heart, O heart of iron, 
iron is iron till it is rust. 
There never was a war that was 
not inward; I must 
fight till I have conquered in myself what 
causes war, but I would not believe it. 
I inwardly did nothing. 
O Iscariotlike crime! 
Beauty is everlasting 
and dust is for a time. 
“In Distrust of Merits,” p. 137. 


In another poem Miss Moore clearly states that the petals, the 
odor, and the shape of a rose are not its greatest.excellences: 


. But rose, if you are brilliant, it 
is not because your petals are the without-which-noth- 
ing of pre-eminence. Would you not, minus 
thorns, be a what-is-this, a mere 


peculiarity? They are not proof against the worm, the 
elements, or mildew; 
but what about the predatory hand? What is bril- 
liance without co-ordination? Guarding the 
infinitesimal pieces of your mind, compelling audi- 
ence to 
the remark that it is better to be forgotten than to be 
remembered too violently, 
your thorns are the best part of you." 


“Nine Nectarines,” p. 3 
u “Roses Only,” Selected hes (New York, 1935), p. 42. 
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Everywhere in the poems is found admiration for struggle and, 
most of all, for the bravery that makes struggle possible. “Never- 
theless” gives example after example of growing things that have 
overcome great hardships in order to survive. In the final two 
stanzas Miss Moore shows her admiration and wonder for the 
element in nature that inspires struggle: 


The weak overcomes its 
menace, the strong over- 
comes itself. What is there 


like fortitude! What sap 
went through that little thread 
to make the cherry red! 
“Nevertheless,” p. 128. 


One is not surprised to find the ultimate of bravery (linked with 
faith) when this poet says, “hope not being hope/until all ground 
for hope/has vanished” (“The Hero,” p. 15). Struggle, the 
bravery that makes struggle possible, and the faith that makes 
bravery possible are intermingled in Miss Moore’s poetry. 
Bravery and faith are often intermingled in the mind of Miss 
Moore. Her ideas of religion have been clearly stated in “Religion 
and the Intellectuals: A Symposium,’’?? in which she says that 
she firmly believes that science and religion do not contradict 
each other, that science tends to reinforce the supernatural, that 
a religion must, first of all, result in self-discipline, that belief 
in God is not easy. She is interested in the fact that persecution 
invariably favors conviction in the spiritual. The “hardness” of 
belief makes the belief itself all the more worthwhile to attain. In 
her short preface to “What Are Years?” in This Is My Best, in 
which she explains why she has chosen this poem, Miss Moore 
says, 
The desperation attendant on mortal fallibility is miti- 
gated for me by admitting that the most willed and reso- 
lute vigilance may lapse, as with the Apostle Peter’s 
denial that he could be capable of denial ; but that failure, 
disgrace, and even death have now and again been re- 
deemed into inviolateness by a sufficiently transfigured 
courage.*® 
12 The Partisan Review, XVIII (February, 1950), 137-138. 


“Why She Selected What Are Years?” This Is My Best, Whit Burnett, 
ed., p. 645. 
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Faith can be compared to the “sap” mentioned above, which makes 
the cherry red, just as faith can make a person brave. 

Reticence and restraint are parts of Miss Moore’s armor. She 
states, “The deepest feeling always shows itself in silence ;/not in 
silence, but restraint” (“‘Silence,” p. 95). Just as the thought of 
the above sentence hesitates between “silence” and “restraint” so 
does this poetry hesitate between the omission and the mere sug- 
gestion. In most of the poems mere hints serve for references. 
The notes to the poems are only partially helpful since Miss Moore 
gives only those notes which she considers to be important. These 
notes seldom give references to any of the personal experiences 
that are reflected in the poems. However, it should be noted that 
reticence and restraint are used in reference to subject matter and 
not to descriptive words: Miss Moore, in order to get the desired 
effect, will string adjectives together at great length, showing that 
she is not afraid of loquaciousness when it is properly handled. 
Glenway Wescott says, 


In general, she rejects the happiness which we associate 
with Greece as effete and a compromise; she is glad to 
renounce and willing to be denied, admiring discipline 
restraint and “the love of doing hard things’”—a puritan- 
ism “relentlessly accurate” and like a “hard mountain.”™“ 


Therefore, one can see that this poet is looking for an inward 
happiness that is brought about by the struggle with (and per- 
haps the victory over) hard things. To struggle against less would 
be trivial. 

In all the types of armor that have been mentioned there is a 
movement toward self-sufficiency. Complete self-sufficiency would 
be the best armor of all. Miss Moore prefers the jerboa over the 
Romans because the animal does not depend upon others for his 
living and amusement while the Romans owned slaves to do their 
hardest tasks, imported all sorts of delicacies to delight their 
palates, and indulged their senses in every conceivable manner: 


a small desert rat, 
and not famous, that 
lives without water, has 
happiness. Abroad seeking food, or at home 
in its burrow, the Sahara field-mouse 
has a shining silver house 


%“Concerning Miss Moore’s Observations,” Dial, LXXVIII (January, 
1925), 3. 
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of sand. O rest and 
joy, the boundless sand, 
the stupendous sand-spout, 
no water, no palm-trees, no ivory bed, 
tiny cactus ; but one would not be he 
who has nothing but plenty. 
“The Jerboa,” pp. 19-20. 


In speaking of this poem Philip F. Legler says, 


The poem is mainly concerned with a freedom which 
involves humility, understanding, and restraint, and such 
a freedom or new experience is attained by realizing 
one’s limitations and by acknowledging that there is 
something greater than man, some powerful force to 
which man must submit himself. 


It is typical of Marianne Moore’s thought that she involves self- 
sufficiency with the idea of spiritual force. In a life of complete 
self-sufficiency perfection might be found if complacency did not 
appear. If the “hard” fact could be ignored in such a life, then 
the life would be false; if the self-disciplinarian could keep his 
emotions under control while he so ordered his intellect that it 
would welcome the actualities that are so difficult to accept, then 
the life would be ideal. Involved with Miss Moore’s idea of self- 
sufficiency is her idea of freedom, a freedom imposed by a su- 
perior being upon man, who has great difficulty in maintaining 
it. She says, “the con-/ditions of life pre-/determined/slavery to 
be easy and freedom hard.”*® She states in a later poem: 


{eee 
sees deep and is glad, who 
accedes to mortality 

and in his imprisonment rises 
upon himself as 
the sea in a chasm, struggling to be 
free and uriable to be, 

in its surrendering 

finds its continuing. 


% “Marianne Moore and the Idea of Freedom,” Poetry, LXXXIII (De- 
cember, 1953), 166-167. 
6 “Radical,” Poems (London, 1921), p. 21. 
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So he who strongly feels, 
behaves. The very bird, 
grown taller as he sings, steels 
his form straight up. Though he is captive, 
his mighty singing 
says, satisfaction is a lowly 
thing, how pure a thing is joy. 
This is mortality. 
this is eternity. 
“What Are Years?” p. 99. 


Throughout the poems is found the ideal of a “hard” freedom, 
a liberty that must be purchased with intense desire and even 
more intense striving. Yet Miss Moore is seldom concerned with 
bodily freedom; she is interested only in the freedom of the 
mind, which she feels cannot be quenched and yet cannot be 
liberated from the influence of the divine spirit. 

Miss Moore’s “armor,” as has been shown, involves everything 
that individualizes and sets apart; it includes scales, thick hides, 
thorns, protective coloration, self-sufficiency, reticence, restraint, 
bravery, faith, struggle, compression, and indirection. It enables 
the individual to face the struggles of life and to accept, unflinch- 
ingly, the “hard” facts that are about us. Armor defends, but 
it also has an offensive quality. Armor, because it individualizes, 
becomes an integral part of the individual himself. Without it, 
there would be no force, no righteous struggle, no striving to- 
wards the highest goals. Armor makes the elephant what it is in 
size and in movement, and it also affects the animal’s personality : 
“elephantness” is dictated by armor. In this same manner, armor 
determines the personality and intellectual functioning of the 
individual ; it molded Marianne Moore into the poet who writes 
with great individuality, with great precision, and with even 
greater reticence. 


ANDREW MARVELL’S CROMWELL POEMS 


James F. CaRENS 
Instructor in English 
Bucknell University 


I 


HOUGH Andrew Marvell’s Horatian Ode has often been com- 
mented upon, two later poems in honor of Oliver Cromwell 
have received little attention. It is not surprising that A Poem Upon 
the Death of O. C., has been largely ignored, for it is overlong 
and without real unity. Lines such as these are, of course, splendid: 


I saw him dead, a leaden slumber lyes, 
And mortal sleep over those wakefull eyes: 
Those gentle Rays under the lids were fled, 
Which through his looks that piercing sweetnesse shed ; 
That port which so Majestique was and strong, 
Loose and depriv’d of vigour, stretch’d along: 
All wither’d, all discolour’d, pale and wan, 
How much another thing, no more than man? 
Oh humaine glory, vaine, Oh death, oh wings, 
Oh worthlesse world oh transitory things !? 


Unfortunately, however, this is one of the few sections of the 
poem that deeply engages our feelings; and, if we remember 
these lines, we also remember the artificiality of the conceit—a 
real example of metaphysical excess—by which Marvell attempts 
to relate the death of the Protector to that of his favorite daugh- 
ter. Moreover, since Marvell has failed to unite the two views 
of Cromwell, public and private, the poem is patchy. With the 
exception then of a number of fine lines, the poem is not com- 
parable to Marvell’s best work and does not seem to reward close 
analysis. This is not the case, however, with the other panegyric, 
The First Anniversary of the Government Under O. C. 

As late as 1648-(if An Elegy Upon the Death of My Lord 
Francis Villiers is his, as it would seem to be), Marvell’s sym- 


? Andrew Marvell, Poems, ed. Hugh MacDonald (Cambridge, Mass., 1952). 
All subsequent quotations of Marvell’s poems will be from this edition. 
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pathies were distinctly Royalist. So much were they so, indeed, 
that he could rejoice that the young Villiers “Much . . . did/ Ere 
he could suffer. A whole Pyramid/ Of Vulgar bodies he erected 
high.” Moreover, in two poems, which are certainly his, that to 
Lovelace and that Upon the Death of the Lord Hastings, both of 
1649, he continued to express criticisms of the Civil War and 
the Cause. “Vertues now are banisht out of Towne,” he writes 
in the first, and “Our Civill Wars have lost the Civicke crowne” ; 
and in the second, “the Democratick Stars did rise,/ And all that 
Worth from hence did Ostracize.” 

Indeed, even after he had composed the Horatian Ode (June, 
1650) to celebrate Cromwell’s victorious return from Ireland, he 
wrote .Tom May’s Death, a devastating and bitter satire on the 
poet who had crossed over from the King’s Party to that of 
Parliament. The attitude here is unmistakable: 


When the Sword glitters ore the Judges head, 
And fear has Coward Churchmen silenced, 
Then is the Poets time, ’tis then he drawes, 
And single fights forsaken Vertues cause. 

He, when the wheel of Empire, whirleth back, 
And though the World’s disjointed Axel crack, 
Sings still of ancient Rights and better Times, 
Seeks wretched good, arraigns successful Crimes. 
But thou base man first prostituted hast 

Our spotless knowledge and the studies chast. 
Apostatizing from our Arts and us, 

To turn the Chronicler to Spartacus. 


Nevertheless, and quite ironically in view of these lines, Marvell 
was subsequently drawn to side with Parliament, to compose 
poems in honor of Fairfax (who may be pointed to here by the 
unfavorable reference to Spartacus), to become an assistant to 
Milton, and to compose the two panegyrics to Cromwell. It has 
become a cliché to point out that the Horatian Ode reveals a 
curious tension between the two loyalties. Perhaps, however, the 
peculiar position which the poem occupies in the development of 
Marvell’s political attitudes has led to a distortion, in our analyses, 
of the nature and quality of this tension. The tension is certainly 
present, but we may be justified in reappraising and qualifying 
earlier judgments of it. In this paper, then, I wish to examine 
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Marvell’s imaginative response to the disorder of his time in the 
two poems, the Horatian Ode (1650) and the Anniversary (1655). 

Since the Ode has received extensive critical attention and has 
been the frequent subject of analysis, an added burden is placed 
upon the student of literature: he must take into consideration 
not only the poem but also these commentaries upon it. I am 
aware, of course, that the criticism of criticisms is often a tedious 
and unrewarding process; but in the case of Marvell’s Ode and 
the commentaries, I feel that the procedure is a valid and justifiable 
one, for the problems raised by the differing analyses are problems 
raised by the poem itself. 

Probably the most influential analysis of the poem is that of 
Cleanth Brooks, which has enjoyed wide circulation since its 
original publication in the Sewanee Review, in the text Under- 
standing Poetry. In effect, Brooks regards the Ode as a drama. 
“Cromwell is the usurper who demands and commands admira- 
tion. Moreover, though Marvell does not have Shakespeare’s 
tragedy in mind, it is obvious that he is thoroughly conscious of 
the drama, and this poem consciously makes use of dramatic 
perspective. Charles, as we have seen, becomes the ‘royal actor’ 
playing his part on the ‘tragic scaffold.’ But the tragedy of Charles 
is merely glanced at. The poem is Cromwell’s—Cromwell’s tragedy, 
the first three acts of it, as it were, which is not a tragedy of 
failure but of success.”* Brooks’s analysis of the poem, which 
directs him to this conclusion, is close and remarkably subtle. 
Nevertheless, I am inclined to agree with Professor Douglas 
Bush’s dissent and reply to Brooks, in which he argues that 
Brooks’s analysis quite distorts the poem. As Bush points out, 
Brooks seems to be “forcing the evidence to fit an unspoken as- 
sumption—namely that a sensitive, penetrating, and well-balanced 
mind like Marvell could not really admire a crude, single-minded, 
and ruthless man of action like Cromwell.”® 

Unfortunately Bush scatters some of his shots in attacking 
Brooks’s position,’ but his essay provides a substantial refuta- 


*?Brooks and Warren, Understanding Poetry (New York, 1950), p. 679. 

® Douglas Bush, “Marvell’s Horatian Ode,” Sewanee Review, LX (1952), 
364. 

“Idem. Bush’s suggestion that Brooks has misinterpreted the poem because 
he is a “liberal” is not only extraordinary, in view of Brooks’s intellectual 
position, but also beside the point. 
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tion of the latter’s reading of the poem. The Ode opens: 


The forward Youth that would appear 
Must now forsake his Muses dear, 
Nor in the Shadows sing 
His Numbers languishing. 
’Tis time to leave the Books in dust, 
And oyl th’ unused Armours rust, 
Removing from the Wall 
The Corslet of the Hall. 


Brooks, basing his argument on the fact that “forward” may mean 
not only “high-spirited,” “ardent,” “properly ambitious,” but also 
“presumptuous” and “pushing,” suggests that even these opening 
lines contain ambiguous compliments to Cromwell.’ The force of 
the latter meanings, he argues, then carries over to the lines on 
Cromwell himself. Yet as Bush points out, the meaning “pre- 
sumptuous” for “forward” was not common in Marvell’s day. 
Again, regarding the lines, ‘““Nor yet grown stiffer with Com- 
mand,/ But still in the Republik’s hand” Brooks asks, “Does the 
emphasis on ‘still’ mean that the speaker is surprised that Crom- 
well has continued to pay homage to the republic? Does he imply 
that Cromwell may not always do so? Perhaps not. . . .”* As- 
suredly not, for as Bush indicates “still” normally for the seven- 
teenth century meant “always,” as it also does in line 116. 

To examine every such “ambiguity” thus forced from the 
poem would be an interminable process, as it would be to examine 
each line which is distorted in the analysis. One might, however, 
cite Brooks’s insistence that the line “Much to the Man is due” 
is not to be taken as meaning “After all, Cromwell has accom- 
plished much that is good.”* Yet it is clear when we examine the 
context that Marvell, in a truly ambiguous line, is indicating that 
Cromwell has not only accomplished much because of his merits 
but also that credit is due him for having sacrificed the life of 
contemplation for that of action: 


And, if we would speak true, 

Much to the Man is due. 
Who, from his private Gardens, where 
He liv’d reserved and austere, 


® Brooks and Warren, p. 671. 
*Brooks and Warren, p. 676. 
7 Ibid., p. 674. 
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As if his highest plot 
To plant the Bergamot, 
Could by industrious Valour climbe 
To ruine the great Work of Time, 
And cast the Kingdome old 
Into another Mold. 


The fundamental error, of course, is to look upon this poem, 
which celebrates a victory over the Irish and anticipates a vic- 
tory over the Scotch, as a miniature tragedy. This results from 
extending, without any justification, the rich metaphor by which 
the significance of Charles’s death is realized. To suggest, as 
Brooks does, that Marvell “consciously makes use of dramatic 
perspective” is to obscure the fact that he does so only in those 
lines describing the execution of the King: 


And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser Art. 
Where, twining subtle fears with hope, 
He wove a Net of such a scope, 
That Charles himself might chase 
To Caresbrooks narrow case. 
That thence the Royal Actor born 
The Tragick Scaffold might adorn: 
While round the armed Bands 
Did clap their bloody hands. 
He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable Scene: 
But with his keener Eye 
The Axes edge did try: 
Nor call’d the Gods with vulgar spight 
To vindicate his helpless Right, 
But bow’d his comely Head, 
Down as upon a Bed. 


Brooks is aware of the many implications of these lines and notes 
that “there is ironic realism as well as admiration.”® Nevertheless, 
he does not go on to point out that Cromwell is contrasted with 
Charles here, as throughout the poem, and never is represented 
as a participant in the dramatic action. Indeed, it is clear that 
Cromwell is the creator of the action. He is the possessor of a 
wiser Art; he is the artificer who has woven a net of such scope 


® Brooks and Warren, p. 675. 
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that Charles might bring his own death upon himself, might chase 
himself to Caresbrook. It is important to realize also that, while 
Charles is seen here as gracious, comely, and pathetic, he is also 
seen as completely passive and incapable of action in any real 
sense of the word. He is the “Royal Actor,” but he is, unlike 
Cromwell, no man of action: he is the performer in an action 
that another has created. And though Marvell sympathizes with 
him, he sees that Charles is a man admirably suited to the illusion 
of reality but not to the reality of acting and knowing. Cromwell 
is the real actor. Marvell’s attitude here is certainly a complex 
one, but, if we examine the implications of these lines as well 
as the way in which they contrast with the images relating to 
Cromwell, it is difficult to see the poem as a tragedy. Indeed, 
when Brooks seeks to buttress his argument in this respect, it 
is necessary for him to play fast and loose with both the poem 
and history: “Cromwell is the Caesar who must refuse the 
crown.”® One wonders what bearing this comment has upon a 
poem written a number of years before Cromwell’s power had 
become that of a military dictator and long before the event re- 
ferred to, Cromwell’s refusal of the throne. 

If then Marvell at one and the same time responds to Charles’s 
grace and dignity but is far more critical of him than most critics 
have indicated, and if, as seems certain, he was at this time 
still sympathetic to the Monarchy (“Though Justice against Fate 
complain,/ And plead the antient Rights in vain’), what is his 
attitude towards Cromwell, and what is the significance of the 
imagery associated with him? In an unpublished Columbia thesis 
(a work, I might note, superior to any widely circulated study of 
Marvell) Mr. Lawrence Hyman, commenting on Brooks’s analysis 
writes: “The Ode is neither a grudging acknowledgment of Oli- 
ver’s greatness, nor an impartial dramatic treatment of the po- 
litical struggles.” On the contrary, this writer argues, it is a 
skillful and highly effective argument in support of Cromwell.?° 
At the same time, Mr. Hyman seems to agree in part with Brooks, 
who sees Cromwell as an “elemental force” without will or con- 
science, represented to us through “naturalistic” figures.** Hyman 


*° Brooks and Warren, p. 680. 
*Lawrence Hyman, The Lyric Poetry of Andrew Marvell, Columbia 
thesis (1951), p. 85. 
™ Brooks and Warren, p. 672. 
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finds that the tension between the dual loyalties here reveals a 
similar conflict to that found in the love poetry. “Instead of an 
ideal love which is in danger of being destroyed by actual passions, 
we have an ideal of political justice which is completely removed 
from the everyday world of political actions.” Moreover, Hyman 
feels that even in this poem, “the best” of Marvell’s political 
poems, he has failed to reconcile “what he should do according to 
his conception of political justice with what he must do accord- 
ing to the pressure of political events.”?? In short, he argues that 
in the early section of the poem “The question of what is just 
is banished to the realm of contemplation,” and the poem reveals, 
he argues, an “amoral determinism.”** When, later in the poem, 
Marvell attempts to present Cromwell as both powerful and 
just, he fails, Hyman believes, to present Cromwell as one “who 
both acts and knows.”** This argument is a persuasive one, par- 
ticularly in the context of Hyman’s thesis, but it must finally, I 
feel, be rejected. 

Both Douglas Bush, in his essay, and M. C. Bradbrook and 
M. G. Lloyd Thomas, in Andrew Marvell, seem on more solid 
ground than either Brooks or Hyman, when they point out that 
the poem is posited upon a Providential interpretation of events. 
The crucial lines, 


’Tis Madness to resist or blame 
The force of angry Heavens flame 


are interpreted by Hyman to mean that “what is inevitable is 
amoral and what is amoral tends to lose its horror.”’** Brooks on 
this point states that, “There is no suggestion that Cromwell is a 
thunderbolt hurled by an angry Jehovah—or even by an angry 
Jove.”2® Actually, in view of the explicitness of the lines them- 
selves it seems almost unnecessary to point out that Marvell was, 
after all, an orthodox seventeenth-century Christian, in all prob- 
ability a Puritan, and a poet who does not interpret events “nat- 
uralistically.”” As Bradbrook and Thomas indicate, the significance 
of the natural imagery early in the poem and of the metaphors 


Hyman, p. 79. 
3 Tbid., p. 85. 
Ibid. p. 87. 
% Tbid., p. 83. 
*® Brooks and Warren, p. 673. 
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drawn from the hunt in the later portions is that “Cromwell is 
God’s instrument and the Common’s servant.”*? It is not that 
Cromwell, who, bursting through his own Party, has emerged 
as a leader, deposed and executed the King, and conquered Ire- 
land, is an amoral force but that he is the instrument of an angry 
God who is working through him. Only in this respect is he above 
human justice. 

In the Anniversary, five years later, Marvell was to return to 
this issue. Whatever Cromwell has done, he writes, 


ee re er an higher Force him push’d 

Still from behind, and it before him rush’d, 

Though undiscern’d among the tumult blind, 

Who think those high Decrees by Man design’d. 

’Twas Heav’n would not that his Pow’r should cease. 


Of course, Marvell’s attitude towards Cromwell may have un- 
dergone substantial revision during the years between the two 
poems, but it is doubtful that his general assumptions about the 
workings of the Providence of God differed in 1650 from those 
he held in 1655. Moreover, in A Poem Upon the Death of O. C., 
Marvell again returned to this theme and to the very metaphors 


of the Ode. 


The People, which what most they fear- esteem, 
Death when more horrid so more noble deem; 
And blame the last Act, like Spectators vain, 
Unless the Prince whom they applaud be slain. 
Nor Fate indeed can well refuse that right 
To those that liv’d in War, to dye in Fight. 


But long his Valour none had left that could 
Indanger him, or Clemency that would. 
And he whom Nature all for Peace had made, 
But angry Heaven unto War had sway’d. 


It is at least significant that Marvell again contrasts two different 
ways of viewing events—as dramatic action and as the Provi- 
dential action of God, directing the actions of men. Moreover, he 
stresses here once more the theme of the Ode, that Cromwell, a 
man of peace, has been directed to war by “angry Heaven.” This 





% Bradbrook and Thomas, Andrew Marvell (Cambridge, 1940), p. 76. 
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is not to suggest that any attitude expressed in one poem can be 
indiscriminately used as a gloss on an earlier, but surely the fact 
that Marvell returns in each of these closely related poems to 
the same theme and even to the same metaphors is relevant. In 
large part the tension we sense in the poem may be due to our 
modern inability to sympathize wtih the idea of Providence, so 
that metaphors which sprang spontaneously into Marveli’s imag- 
ination to express both the source and effect of Cromwell’s power 
suggest to the modern reader either that the poet is very critical 
of Cromwell or that his judgment of him is completely amoral. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary feature of Brooks’s reading 
of the Horatian Ode is the sleight of hand by means of which 
he deals with that element in the poem which troubles so many 
readers. I have in mind the lines about the Irish campaign: 


And now the Irish are asham’d 
To see themselves in one Year tam’d: 

So much one man can do, 

That does both act and know. 
They can affirm his praises best, 
And have, though overcome, confest 

How good he is, how just, 

And fit for highest Trust 


As Margoliouth notes in respect to these lines, “Irish testi- 
mony in favor of Cromwell at this moment is highly improbable. 
Possibly this is a reference to the voluntary submission of part 
of Munster with its English colony.”** Since, however, the ref- 
erence seems to be to the entire campaign, the latter explana- 
tion is not helpful, and Margoliouth’s first sentence is, to say 
the least, an understatement. Not even the massacre of 1641, the 
memory of which the English had nourished long with the desire 
for revenge, can be said to justify the slaughter at Drogheda, 
where thousands were put to the sword at Cromwell’s own direc- 
tion. Brooks offers us an ingenious way around this: “But the 
most intense partisan of Cromwell would have had some diffi- 
culty in taking the lines without some undertone of grim irony.”?® 
He does not suggest that Marvell “shed any unnecessary tears 
over the plight of the Irish,” but he does argue that the “final 


* Brooks and Warren, pp. 676-677. 
* Tbid., p. 677 
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appeal in this matter, however, is not to what Marvell the Eng- 
lishman must have thought . . . but rather to the full context of 
the poem itself.” We have little reason to quarrel with this latter 
statement. As Brooks himself notes, however, for a great many 
poems, “a knowledge of the historical references is a fundamental 
requirement.”*° It would seem then that this is one of those very 
occasions upon which the reader of poetry must have recourse 
to history—indeed Brooks reveals that he has, by raising the 
issue—which here provides us with valid and necessary refer- 
ences, Yet even if we dismiss such secondary information as that, 
upon Cromwell’s return from Ireland even London, which had 
hitherto been very cool, came out to applaud his triumph, we 
can scarcely ignore the contextual importance of the fact that 
the Ode ends with an association of the cross and the sword, in 
anticipation of another victory : 


Still keep thy Sword erect ; 
Besides the force it has to fright 
The Spirits of the shady Night, 

The same Arts that did gain 

A Pow’r must it maintain. 


Indeed, to read the lines on the Irish as an irony is possible only 
if we accept Brooks’s interpretation in full. Even then we run 
the risk of assuming that any lines which do not.jibe with our 
own values must be ironic. 


No more satisfactory, on this point, is the conclusion of the 
authors of Andrew Marvell that, “If the poem may seem to leave 
the realm of strict fact (particularly in the Irish tribute . . .) 
that does not invalidate it nor make the range of sympathies 
less.”** Yet while it is entirely possible to understand the factors 
at play in the Irish tribute—nationalism, the Puritan’s sense 
of man as an instrument of God’s vengeance, the convention of 
lavish tribute—we must admit that we are not here confronted 
with an example of the artist’s legitimate right to distort or re- 
arrange reality and that the Irish tribute is, at the least, an im- 
perfection in the poem. No doubt the compliment was “true” 
to Marvell, but this only leads us to conclude that history does 


c 


™ Thid., p. 667. 
“ Bradbrook and Thomas, Andrew Marvell, p. 76. 
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indeed have many cunning corridors—ones to confuse even the 
most perceptive of artists. Perhaps even more importantly, these 
lines force us to confront, once again, some of the elements of 
harshness in the Puritan ethic. In the Anniversary, for example, 
we find unpleasant elements of anti-Roman feeling, which do 
detract from the merit of the poem, but they are couched in the 
symbolism of Revelation. Fortunately for the poem the specific 
allusions that Marvell, as a good Protestant, had in mind are 
accompanied by the extensions of meaning which inevitably arise 
from a symbol. Time has not so completely withered the latter. 


II 


In his biography of Marvell, Augustine Birreli insisted that 
the poet remained an Anglican and a Royalist throughout his 
life.2* Yet all the evidence we have at hand—his closest friend- 
ships which were with Milton and Harrington, his poems in 
praise of Cromwell, his bitter satires of the Restoration period, 
his controversy with Bishop Parker over toleration—seems to 
point to other alignments. One thing is not disputable: his intense 
belief in parliamentary government. The lengthy and careful serv- 
ice that he gave to his Hull constituency is evidence enough here. 
Moreover, in The First Anniversary we find little indication of 
any devotion to the concept of monarchy, such as that found in 
the Ode. Indeed, Marvell attacks the monarchy in some of his 
most destructive satirical lines. Referring to the popular belief 
that the clay from which Chinese porcelain was made was laid 
underground for centuries, he writes of kings, “Their earthy 
Projects under ground they lay,/ More slow and brittle than the 
China clay.” He continues: “Well may they strive to leave them 
to their Son,/ For one Thing never was by one King don.” 
And not only are their projects as fragile as porcelain and as 
slowly ripened; not only are they guilty of hypocritical vanity ; 
but they are also oppressors who abuse their subjects: 


Another triumphs at the publick Cost, 

And will have Wonn, if he no more have Lost; 
They fight by Others, but in Person wrong, 
And only are against their Subjects strong; 


= Augustine Birrell, Andrew Marvell (New York, 1905), pp. 24-25. 
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Their other Wars seem but a feign’d contest, 
Their Common Enemy is still opprest ; 

If Conquerors, on them they turn their might ; 
If Conquered, on them they wreak their Spight. 


Marvell’s positive ideals are also firmly enunciated in the poem. 
Consider these lines about the Protectorate : 


The crossest Spirits here do take their part, 
Fast’ning the Contignation which they thwart; 
And they, whose Nature leads them to divide, 
Uphold, this one, and that the other Side; 

But the most Equal still sustein the Height, 
And they as Pillars keep the Work upright ; 
While the resistance of opposed Minds, 

The Fabrick as with Arches stronger binds, 
Which on the Basis of a Senate free, 

Knit by the Roofs Protecting weight agree. 


Under the Instrument of Government (which, despite its limita- 
tions and subsequent failure, was an advance over Stuart abso- 
lutism) Marvell envisions a social order in which even the oppo- 
sition contributes and the Protector is checked by a free Senate. 
Moreover, he praises Cromwell for scorning the crown: “He 
seems a King... ,/ And yet the same to be a King does scorn./ 
Abroad a King he seems. ... / At home a Subject on the equal 
Floor.” Of course, in isolating these passages, wé simplify his 
attitudes towards the social order, attitudes which will be more 
closely examined later, in an examination of the imagery of the 
poem. I point these things out, however, to indicate that we find 
no tension of loyalties in the Anniversary. 

It is not necessary to apologize for Marvell’s political attitude 
in this poem, even though one may feel that, as in the Horatian 
Ode, some of the topical allusions and the extravagant praise of 
Cromwell are aesthetic defects. Of course, Marvell’s attitude is 
not that of the modern who would consider Cromwell a dictator, 
for though the poet seems to support the concept of a limited 
central authority, balanced by a Senate, he also defends the Pro- 
tectorate and feels that, “’Tis not a Freedome, that where all 
command ;/ Nor Tyranny, where One does them withstand.” But 
it would be extraordinary indeed to find him adopting the po- 
litical attitudes of the later eighteenth century, particularly when 
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the only tradition against which he had to measure Cromwell was 
the absolutism of Tudors and Stuarts. Indeed, to think of Crom- 
well solely in terms of the modern dictator is to be completely 
unhistorical, for it is the irony of Oliver Cromwell’s career that 
an essentially moderate and tolerant man was compelled by the 
course of events to struggle on the one hand with the irrespon- 
sibility of the Monarchy and, on the other, with the fanaticism 
of the Army, the Levellers, and the innumerable sects which 
sprang into being during the course of this period. Cromwell rep- 
resents to Marvell the principle of order in the midst of chaos; 
and the importance of order to the seventeenth-century mind is 
clear enough, if we think only of the projected social systems of 
such diverse thinkers as Burton, Hobbes, Bacon, Milton, and 
Harrington. Even the last of these, from whom Marvell’s polit- 
ical theory largely derives** and whose ideas had such impact 
upon the development of constitutional and republican thought, 
“has his republic created by a strong man, ‘Olphaeus Megaletor,’ 
otherwise Cromwell.’’** 

It may be illuminating here to examine two other poems about 
Cromwell by successful poets of the century, Waller’s A Panegyric 
to My Lord Protector, composed as was Marvell’s to celebrate 
the anniversary of the Protectorate, and Dryden’s Heroique 
Stanzas upon Cromwell’s death—poems, we may note, that the 
two notable turncoats later wished they had never written. Both 
poems begin by praising Cromwell for having restored order to 
a troubled nation, laud his victories over the Irish and Scots, 
celebrate England’s mastery over the seas, and conclude with 
praise of the man who is responsible for having achieved this 
order. Waller’s poem is particularly interesting, since in it we 
find a number of the very figures which Marvell develops richly, 
effectively, and organically in his poem. This is the first stanza: 


While with a strong and yet a gentle hand, 
You bridle faction, and our hearts command, 
Protect us from ourselves, and from the foe, 
Make us unite and make us conquer too.” 


* Bradbrook and Thomas, Andrew Marvell, p. 83. 

* Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century 
(Oxford, 1948), p. 255. 

* The Poetical Works of Waller and Denham, ed. George Gilfillan (Edin- 
burgh, 1857), pp. 52-59. 
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This metaphor of the bridling of faction is one of the central ones 
in the Anniversary, representing Cromwell’s struggle to restrain 
the levelling instinct. Another central figure of disorder is noted 
in Waller’s third stanza; it is that of the sea storm, symbolic in 
the Anniversary of social chaos: 


Above the waves as Neptune show’d his face, 
To chide the winds, and save the Trojan race, 
So has your Highness, raised above the rest, 
Storms of ambition, tossing us, repress’d. 


And just as in Marvell’s poem, Cromwell “heals” social discord: 
“Your never-failing sword made war to cease;/ And now you 
heal us with the acts of peace”; and “You strike with one hand, 
but you heal with both.” Moreover, we find here Marvell’s central 
figure of Cromwell as the sun, restoring light: 


But when your troubled country called you forth, 
Your flaming courage, and your matchless worth, 
Dazzling the eyes of all that did pretend, 

To fierce contention gave a prosperous end. 


Still as you rise, the state, exalted too, 

Finds no distemper while ’tis changed by you; 

Changed like the world’s great scene! when, without noise, 
The rising sun night’s vulgar light destroys. 


Dryden also evokes Cromwell through images -of harmonious 
order: 


How shall I then begin, or where conclude, 
To draw a Fame so truly Circular? 

For in a round, what order can be shew’d, 
where all the parts so equall perfect are?*® 


We may note that the circle image is played upon in the Anni- 
versary, though with much greater variety and a truly organic 
coherence. Dryden too praises Cromwell for having restored order : 


Warre our consumption, was their gainful trade; 
We inward bled, whilst they prolonged our pain; 
He fought to end our fighting, and assaid 
To stanch the blood by breathing of the vein. 


* Seventeenth Century Verse and Prose, ed. White, Wallerstein, Quintana 
(New York, II (1952) ), 217-221. 
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Peace was the prize of all his toyles and care, 

Which Warre had vanished and did now restore; 
Bolognia’s walls thus mounted in the Ayre, 

To seat themselves more surely than before. 


The Anniversary, like these two poems, is concerned with the 
restoration of order, with the victories over Ireland and Scotland, 
and with England’s new prominence among the nations of Europe. 
But Marvell has managed to do something that neither Waller 
nor Dryden does: to relate the concept of political order to the 
moral and supernatural order. The mood of Waller’s poem does 
not rise above self-satisfied imperialism: 


To dig for wealth we weary not our limbs; 
Gold, though the heaviest metal, hither swims; 
Ours is the harvest where the Indians mow; 
We plough the deep, and reap what others sow. 


Things of the nobler kind our own soil breeds ; 

Stout are our men, and warlike are our steeds; 

Rome, though her eagle through the world had flown, 
Could never make this island all her own. 


Marvell has drawn upon such conventional images, ideas, and 
attitudes—even upon the naval imperialism—as we see in these 
poems, but he has fused them into a new order which is not only 
an imaginative commentary on the political situation of his pe- 
riod but also a philosophical reflection upon man, society, and 
time. Clearly the Anniversary is a poem poised between two styles, 
the metaphysical and the neo-classical. The neo-classical attributes 
are obvious enough: the couplets, the relative smoothness of the 
lines, the occasional and public subject, the element of satire. 
But whereas the Cromwell poems of Waller and Dryden may be 
said to decorate compliments with conventional images, the poem 
of Marvell, which seizes upon the conventional but gives it new 
life, is animated by an intricately patterned metaphysical imagery. 

The Anniversary is a poem of four hundred and two lines in 
iambic couplets; a varied paragraph stanza is used in which, by 
contrast to Waller’s poem, thought and imagery determine the 
length of the stanza. These stanzas fall into groups governed by 
particular images and representing stages in the thought. Thus 
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stanzas one through three establish the important figures of the 
circle and the sun, and stanzas four through nine further develop 
the theme of Cromwell as the source of order and renewal in the 
body politic. Apocalyptic imagery is introduced in stanzas ten 
through thirteen in a vision of the “latter” and the “latest” days. 
Stanzas fourteen and fifteen picture the threat of social chaos 
symbolized by Cromwell’s serious accident in Hyde Park, and 
stanzas sixteen through twenty-one, in response to this, review 
Cromwell’s career. While twenty-two through twenty-eight fur- 
ther dramatize Cromwell’s struggles to control the forces of 
anarchy at work in the Commonwealth, stanzas twenty-nine 
through thirty-two represent his triumph over these forces. Es- 
sentially, however, the poem has three movements, the first nine 
stanzas introducing the imagery of moral order, the following 
eighteen pitting that order against the threats that assail it, and 
the last four resolving the conflict through a return to the earlier 
symbols and a development of those in the second movement. 

The poem is composed of the most seemingly diverse elements. 
Marvell’s enemy Bishop Parker viewed its origin and character 
in this way: “At length, by the interest of Milton, to whom he 
was somewhat agreeable for his ill-natur’d wit, he was made 
Under-secretary to Cromwell’s secretary. Pleas’d with which hon- 
our, he publish’d a congratulatory poem in praise of the Tyrant; 
but when he had a long time labour’d to squeeze out a panegyrick 
he brought forth a satyr upon all rightful Kings.”*’ We scarcely 
expect objective criticism from the bishop, however, and as the 
authors of Andrew Marvell point out, “The best panegyrick has 
often an element of satire, as the best satire has an element of 
panegyrick.”** The satire of kingship and of the minority sects, 
for that matter, “intensifies by contrast the main purpose of the 
work.’””® Even more importantly, all the elements of the poem— 
panegyrick, satire, observations upon the State and upon Crom- 
well’s personal career, the theme of time, the apocryphal vision 
—are drawn together and fused by an imagery that is completely 
in the poet’s control. 


The opening stanzas introduce some dominant images of the 
* MacDonald, p. 192. 


* Bradbrook and Thomas, Andrew Marvell, p. 80. 
* Idem. 
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poem—the water as the stream of time, the circle of completion, 
and the planetary imagery of the Ptolemaic system! 


Like the vain Curlings of the Watry maze, 

Which in smooth streams a sinking weight does raise; 
So Man, declining always, disappears 

In the weak Circles of increasing Years; 

And his short Tumults of themselves Compose, 

While flowing Time above his Head does close. 


Cromwell alone with greater Vigour runs, 
(Sun-like) the Stages of succeeding Suns; 
And still the Day which he doth next restore, 
Is the just Wonder of the Day before. 
Cromwell alone doth with new Lustre spring, 
And shines the Jewel of the yearly Ring. 


The balanced antithesis between the two stanzas is carefully 
wrought: for example, the opposition, line for line, of “vain 
Curlings” and “greater Vigour,” “sinking weight” and “succeed- 
ing Suns,” “disappears” and “restore,” “weak Circles of increas- 
ing Years” and “Wonder of the day before,” “short Tumults” and 
“new Lustre,” the close of “flowing Time” and the shining of 
“the Jewel of the yearly Ring.” But the attitude towards time, 
even in the first stanza, is complex. If ironically time “increases” 
while man “declines,” the sinking weight is “raised” by the stream 
—at least for a time. (At the conclusion of the poem the rela- 
tion of the stream of time to the ordinary man has altered signif- 
icantly—and for the better.) It is to be noted, however, that the 
circles which man leaves as he sinks into the stream are not sym- 
bols of harmonious perfection but only of completion. By contrast, 
Cromwell seems exempt from these ordinary conditions of en- 
gulfment. The yearly ring of which he shines the Jewel does rep- 
resent harmonious perfection. Indeed, he is a restorative force: 
“Tis he the force of scattered Time contracts,/ And in one Year 
the work of Ages acts.” 

The echo here of the Horatian Ode is undoubtedly deliberate. 
In that poem Cromwell had been seen, if as a divine force, as a 
destructive one, for he had climbed “To ruine the great Work of 
Time.” Now “in one year” he “acts” the “work of Ages.” He 
has become (line 56) creator of “the great Work.” This power 
is his not only because he has ordered, drawn together “scattered 
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Time,” but also because, as the diction suggests, he has shortened 
time, concentrated it. 


Marvell continues to play upon the cosmological system, which 
has been evoked by reference to the circle and to the course of 
the sun: 


. .. heavy Monarchs make a wide Return, 

Longer and more Malignant then Saturn: 

And though they all Platonique years should raign 
In the same Posture would be found again. 


The element of satire, which is to continue in the succeeding 
lines, has entered here with the pun on “malignant,” the name 
with which the King’s Party had been dubbed by the Puritans 
and also an astrological term meaning “keenly desirous of the 
suffering of others.” It is this disposition of monarchs, along with 
the leaden slowness of their movements, which Marvell proceeds 
to attack. It is interesting to note the way in which he has adapted 
the Elizabethan world picture to his own uses. According to the 
accepted view of the macrocosm, the sun always had corresponded 
to the king, the heart of the body politic: but Marvell, seeing 
Cromwell as the animating principle, banishes the “heavy Mon- 
archs” to the outermost sphere of the universe. Nevertheless, 
nothing in his use of the cosmological figure, which he continues 
to develop, suggests that he does not take the evoked correspond- 
ences quite seriously. 

The gravest charge brought against kingship is that heavy 
Monarchs 


be eb ees neither build the Temple in their dayes, 
Nor matter for succeeding Founders raise ; 

Nor sacred Prophecies consult within, 

Much iess themselves to perfect them begin; 

No other care they bear of things above, 

But with Astrologers, divine, and Jove, 

To know how long their Planet yet Reprives 

From the deserved Fate their guilty lives. 


Thus scorn is indicated by inversion of the planetary figure: the 
monarch, though he exerts a malignant influence, is himself sub- 
ject to the influence of the planets. Rather than attempting to 
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shape “things below” to correspond to “things above,” he is con- 
cerned solely with casting his own horoscope. The implied con- 
trast with Cromwell and the continued depreciation of the mon- 
archy are continued in the lines which follow: 


Thus (Image-like) an useless time they tell, 
And with vain Scepter strike the hourly Bell; 
Nor more contribute to the state of Things, 
Then wooden Heads unto the Viols strings. 


The appropriate figure to suggest the monarch’s command over 
time is not then the circuit of Saturn but the circle completed by 
the Image on a clock. When, however, Cromwell “issues out and 


sings,/. . . once he struck, and twice, the pow’rful Strings” and 
first the Commonwealth, then the Instrument of Government came 
into being. 


The transition from the satirical passage on monarchy to the 
vision of the building of the temple is skillfully handled. Both 
the cosmic imagery and the reference to the striking of the hourly 
bell, as well as the reference to the viol’s strings, have prepared 
for the reference to the music of the Spheres: 


While indefatigable Cromwell hyes, 
And cuts his way still nearer to the Skyes, 
Learning a Musique in the Region clear, 
To tune this lower to that higher Sphere. 


Marvell is suggesting here (in contrast to the viol’s string to 
which the Monarch is as a useless head) a cosmic string, extend- 
ing from heaven through the planets to the earth, perhaps like 
that illustrated in Robert Flud’s popular The History of Both 
Worlds. In representing Cromwell’s achievement by reference to 
the myth of Amphion, builder of Thebes, he not only compliments 
Cromwell’s love of music but indicates the divine inspiration of 
the Protector’s creation of a society tuned “to that higher Sphere.” 
Metre and diction here contribute to a sprightly gaiety of mood: 


So when Amphion did the Lute command, 
which the God gave him; with his gentle hand, 
The rougher Stones, unto his Measure hew’d, 
Dans’d up in order from the Quarreys rude; 
This took a Lower, that an Higher place, 

As he the Treble alter’d, or the Base. 
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The series of puns contributes further to that mood. This, on 
time, for example: “The listning Structures he with Wonder 
ey’d,/ And still new Stopps to various Time apply’d”; or the 
ones on the parliamentary terms: “Such was that wondrous Order 
and consent, / When Cromwell tun’d the ruling Instrument.” 


It is important to note why, through the imagery of the poem 
the monarchy is reduced from malignancy in a cosmic figure to 
utter impotence in that of the clock’s image. It is, of course, because 
Charles and other monarchs have failed to “build the Temple.” 
The hold which the Cause has over Marvell’s imagination is in- 
dicated by the passages which develop this theme. The building 
of the temple of the Lord was one of the ideals driving such men 
as Cromwell, and the temple was a metaphor which came easily 
to their lips. We find Cromwell, long before he had risen to emi- 
nence, writing that, “to build material temples is judged a work 
of piety; but they that procure spiritual food, they that build 
up spiritual temples, they are men truly charitable, truly pious.”*° 
Moreover, to build the tower—the political society—was a closely 
related ideal, which Marvell here envisions also. The Common- 
wealth, the Protectorate, the Temple of the Lord are all created 
by the “sacred lute”: 


Now through the Strings a Martial rage he throws, 
And joining streight the Theban Tow’r arose; 
Then as he strokes them with a Touch more sweet, 
The flocking Marbles in a Palace meet ; 

But, for he most the graver Notes did try, 
Therefore the Temples rear’d their Columns high ; 
Thus, ere he ceas’d, his sacred Lute creates 

Th’ harmonious City of the seven Gates. 


It was one of the ironies of history that given this opportunity 
and the desire to create a harmonious political, moral, and spir- 
itual order Cromwell’s party actually failed to do so. As Milton 
cried later in The Ready and Easy Way, “Where is the goodly 
tower of a commonwealth which the English boasted they would 
build to overshadow kings and be another Rome in the west? The 
foundation indeed they laid gallantly but fell into a worse con- 





© Oliver Cromwell’s Letlers and Speeches, ed. Thomas Carlyle (London, 
1888), p. 71. 
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fusion, not of tongues but of factions, than those at the tower 
of Babel.’’** 

Marvell was realistic enough to recognize the threat which such 
factionalism presented to the tower of the Commonwealth: 


All other Matter yields, and may be rul’d; 
But who the Minds of stubborn Men can build? 


Each in the House the highest Place contends, : 
And each the Hand that lays him will direct. 


Nevertheless, he returns to the image of order and perfection, 
the circle, to affirm his belief that “on the basis of a Senate free,” 
and the “protecting weight” of Cromwell, even the “resistance 
of opposed Minds” may contribute to the building: 


The Common-wealth does through their Centers all 
Draw the Circumf’rence of the publique Wall; 
The crossest Spirits here do take their part, 
Fast’ning the Contignation which they thwart. 


The imagery which we have been examining thus far in the 
Anniversary is altogether typical of Marvell. The circle, the cos- 
mological references, the use of music (as in Music’s Empire) 
to suggest social-political-moral harmony, and the classical allu- 
sion are all characteristic of his poetry. At this point, however, 
the second major movement of the poem begins; Biblical imagery 
enters the poem to an extent that it has not entered in any other 
of his poems. In large part, of course, this Biblical imagery is an 
indication of the extent to which Marvell is responding to the 
events of his time and drawing upon the metaphors which came 
most readily to Puritan and Independent. Beyond that, more- 
over, we note that the images which occur are entirely different 
from those of harmony and order which we have been examining. 
Indeed, after having achieved the perfect order of his vision of 
the Commonwealth as a great circle drawn through the center of 
all, he must turn to consider the relation of the Commonwealth 
to Europe, to Cromwell’s attempts to form a Protestant alliance, 
to the Protector’s accident, to plots against him, to the insane 


* John Milton, “The Ready and Easy Way,” Prose Selections, ed. Merrit 
Y. Hughes (New York, 1947), p. 364. 
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antics of the splinter sects; and, as he does so, the imagery of 
order will not serve. What strikes us as we continue the poem is 
that the Biblical references with which he attempts to balance 
the threats of chaos are themselves, if not images of disorder, 


those of turbulence and yet of a turbulence which brings order. 
We see this development in the tenth stanza: 


When for his Foot he thus a place has found, 
He hurles e’er since the World about him round; 
And in his sev’ral Aspects, like a Star, 

Here shines in Peace, and thither shoots a War. 
While by his Beams observing Princes steer, 
And wisely court the Influence they fear; 

O would they rather by his Pattern won. 

Kiss the approaching, nor yet angry Son; 

And in their numbered Footsteps humbly tread 
The path where holy Oracles do lead; 

How high might they under such a Captain raise, 
The great Designes kept for the latter Dayes! 


The “latter days” was a slogan of the Fifth Monarchy Men, 
a Millenerian sect. Millenerian sects, which are always active dur- 
ing periods of disorder, in substance are based upon “the doc- 
trine of the reign of Christ and His saints on earth for a thousand 
years.”’? The First Monarchy Men derived their ideas chiefly from 
the apocalyptic visions of Daniel and Revelation—the sources of 
the imagery in this section of the poem. According to their inter- 
pretations of some rather incoherent and dark passages in these 
visions, “Four great monarchies had existed on the earth—As- 
syria, Persia, Greece, and Rome. The Old Testament prophesied 
a fifth—the Kingdom of Christ. This they believed would be es- 
tablished immediately. . . . The devil would be chained, and the 
saints would begin to possess the earth and all the wealth amassed 
by the wicked. Then Christ would sit in judgment, the wicked 
would be cast into hell, Christ would reign over a world-wide 
temporal kingdom for a thousand years, and the saints would 
reign with him.’”’** During a period in which there were perhaps 
as many as one hundred seventy different sects, these beliefs were 
held, of course, in varying degrees.** Some men only believed that 

*@C. E. Whiting, English Puritanism (New York, 1931), p. 234. 


® Tbid., p. 234. 
“ Ibid., p. 233. 
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“in God’s good time there would be a millenial reign in Christ.” 
Others evidently desperately sought to discover in Daniel and 
Revelation signs “of fulfillment according to schemes of their 
own.” Still others, and these were particularly strong in the army, 
combined their theological views with republicanism and believed 
that the prophecies of Revelation would be fulfilled by the efforts 
of the true believers. Many believed that Cromwell’s reign would 
usher in these “latest days.”** Marvell reveals his familiarity 
with each of these views in this portion of the poem, but he seems 
to draw his conceptions largely from the last group. Here he re- 
fers to Cromwell’s failure to form an alliance with the other 
Protestant powers: 


But mad with Reason, so miscall’d of State 

They know them not, and what they know not, hate; 
Hence still they sing Hosanna to the Whore, 

And her whom they should Massacre adore: 

But Indians whom they should convert, subdue; 
Nor teach, but traffique with, or burn the Jew. 


The allusions are to those signs—the destruction of Rome and 
the conversion of the Jews—which must be fulfilled before the 
“latest days” follow the “latter days.” 

How deeply is Marvell committed to these visions? Enough 
at least to indicate that he has come a long way from the Anglican 
orthodoxy and monarchism that Birrell claimed for him and from 
the ambivalence ascribed to him by Brooks. No longer does he 
think of singing “of ancient Rights and better Times.” Now he 
addresses the princes who refuse to contribute to the raising of 
the “great Designes”’ : 


Unhappy Princes, ignorantly bred, 
By Malice some, by Errour more misled ; 
If gracious Heaven to my life give length, 
Leisure to Time, and to my Weakness Strength, 
Then shall I once with graver Accents shake 
Your Regal sloth, and your long slumbers wake ; 
Like the shrill Huntsman that prevents the East, 
Winding his Horn to Kings that chase the Beast. 


The modern reader to whom the Beast, or Anti-Christ, means 


® Ibid., pp. 234-235. 
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little enough may feel some sense of shock that the poet of To his 
Coy Mistress and The Garden should take such lunatic fringe 
ideas so seriously. Indeed even Cromwell, in addressing Parlia- 
ment in 1654, excoriated the Fifth Monarchy Men. But, of course, 
Marvell, who includes these men among the objects of his satire, 
is not committing himself to a belief in the imminent approach 
of the “latest days”; he offers this prophecy only as a possibility 
he would be happy to see realized. Moreover, he has adapted the 
ideas of the Fifth Monarchy Men to his theme—to his charac- 
teristic obsession with time. At the very moment that he sees him- 
self as the “shrill Huntsman” rousing rulers to the fore-shorten- 
ing of time, he realizes, paradoxically, that this task is possible 
for him only if heaven give length to his life and “leisure to time.” 
Moreover, if the vision of the reign of the saints, ushered in by 
Cromwell, is suggested as a possibility, it is withdrawn in the 
very act of offering it to our imaginations: 


Hence oft I think, if in some happy Hour 
High Grace should meet in one with highest Pow’r, 
And then a seasonable People still 
Should bend to his, as he to Heavens will, 

What we might hope, what wonderful Effect 

From such a wish’d Conjuncture might reflect. 
Sure the mysterious Work, where none withstand, 
Would forthwith finish under such a Hand: 
Fore-shortened Time its useless Course would stay, 
And soon precipitate the latest Day. 

But a thick Cloud about that Morning lyes, 

And intercepts the Beams of mortal eyes, 

That ’tis the most which we determine can, 

If these the Times, then this must be the Man. 


Indeed this whole reflection, at the moment when Marvell seems 
to be coming dangerously close to the edge of a precipice, serves 
to qualify what he has suggested about “Angelique Cromwell who 
outwings the wind” and his control over time, for the line “Jf 
(italics mine) these the Times, then this must be the Man,” is 
still further qualified by the lines which follow it: 


But Men alas, as if they nothing car’d, 

Look on, all unconcern’d, or unprepar’d ; 
And Stars still fall, and still the Dragons Tail 
Swinges the great Volumes of its horrid Fail. 
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For the great Justice that did first suspend 

The World by Sin, does by the same extend. 
Hence that blest Day still counterpoysed wastes, 
The Ill delaying, what th’ Elected hastes ; 

Hence landing Nature to new Seas is tost, 

And good Designes still with their Authors lost. 


Though Cromwell has managed to contract time, it is extended 
still, because of man’s sin; the mysterious Work is not finished. 
The Protectorate is not, at any rate, the New Jerusalem. 


From this point on the Anniversary becomes a series of clashes 
between the principle of order represented by Cromwell and po- 
litical and moral anarchy. Cromwell’s Hyde Park accident, in 
which he was dragged from his carriage while attempting to rein 
in his horses, results from the imperfect nature of man: “Thee 
proof beyond all other Force or Skill,/ Our Sins endanger, and 
shall one day kill.” (Marvell comes uncomfortably close here to 
a parallel between Cromwell’s mother and the Virgin, between 
Cromwell and Christ.) The accident, of course, symbolizes the 
impulse to anarchy loose in the land. 


How near they fail’d, and in thy sudden Fall 
At once assay’d to overturn us all. 
Our brutish fury struggling to be Free, 
Hurry’d thy Horses while they hurry’d thee. 


What follows in this melodramatic passage is the conventional 
Elizabethan picture of disorder in the macrocosm: “It seemed the 
Earth did from the Center tear;/ It seemed the Sun was faln 
out of the Sphere.” But chaos is averted, and significantly 
Marvell here fuses the sun image with the Biblical imagery exten- 
sive through these latter sections by reference both to Phaeton’s 
chariot and to Elijah’s: “But thee triumphant hence the firy 
Carr,/ And firy Steeds had born out of the Warr.” 


Indeed, as he attempts to justify Cromwell’s command, he does 
so by explicit reference to the higher force which moves him and 
by another allusion to Amphion (Stanza 19), but he also now 
employs Biblical allusions and metaphors which (like the hawk- 
ing imagery of the Horatian Ode) contain both the principle of 
destructive violence—not merely of turbulence—and of order. We 
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find this “double talk” for example, in the references to the story 
of Gideon: 


When Gideon did from the War retreat, 
Yet by the Conquest of two Kings grown great, 
He on the Peace extends a Warlike power, 
And Is’rel silent saw him rase the Tow’r; 
And how he Succouths Elders durst suppress, 
With Thorns and Briars of the Wilderness. 
No King might ever such a Force have done; 
Yet would not he be Lord, nor yet his Son. 


Thou with the same strength, and an Heart as plain, 
Didst (like thine Olive) still refuse to Reign ; 
Though why should others all thy Labour spoil, 
And Brambles be annointed with thine Oyl, 
“Whose climbing Flame, wthout a timely stop, 
Had quickly Levell’d every Cedar’s top. 
Therefore first growing to thy self a Law, 
Th’ ambitious Shrubs thou in just time didst aw. 


The death of Charles is also suggested by such a figure. Cromwell 
is, like the cloud the size of a man’s hand which appears in the 
sky, at once destroyer and creator: 


Then did thick Mists and Winds the air deform, 
And down at last thou pow’rdst the fertile Storm; 
Which to the thirsty Land did plenty bring, 

But though forewarn’d, o’r-took and wet the King. 


This image of the “fertile storm” is related to the imagery of 


storm and turbulent waters, which carries the main burden in the 
final sections of the poem. We see (lines 211-215) this figure of 
engulfing chaos : 


Such as the dying Chorus sings by turns, 

And to deaf Seas, and ruthless Tempests mourns, 
When now they sink, and now the plundring Streams 
Break up each Deck, and rip the Oaken seams. 


The symbol of the turbulent Sea as social disorder is even more 
fully developed here: 





So have I seen at Sea, when whirling Winds, 
Hurry the Bark, but more the Seamens minds, 
Who with mistaken Course salute the Sand, 
And threat’ning Rocks misapprehend for Land ; 
While baleful Tritons to the shipwrack guide, j 
And Corposants along the Tacklings slide. 
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And Cromwell’s power is given its final justification through the 
metaphor of the ships of State: 


The Passengers all wearyed out before, 

Giddy, and wishing for the fatal Shore; 

Some lusty Mate, who with more careful Eye 
Counted the Hours, and ev’ry Star did spy, 

The Helm does from the artless Steersman strain, 
And doubles back unto the safer Main. 

What though a while they grumble discontent, 
Saving himself he does their loss prevent. 


Tis not a Freedome, that where All command; 
Nor Tyranny, where One does them withstand: 
But who of both the Bounders knows to lay 
Him as their Father must the State obey. 


The poem pivots skillfully here, alluding to the Flood, the 
Ark, Noah’s planting of the Vine. Metaphor glides into metaphor. 
“Thou,” Cromwell is addressed, “but as an Husbandman wouldsd 
Till;/ And only didst for others plant the Vine/ Of Liberty, 
not drunken with its Wine.” The next lines satirizing the multi- 
plicity of sects, drunk with the wine of Liberty and exposing 
their “Nakedness,” are topical, to be sure, but the antics of 
Quakers, who sometimes fell into trances, of the Ranters, who 
were notorious for the excesses suggested by their name, of the 
groups of Anabaptists, who abolished all human law (and thus 
evidently justified every kind of excess), and of Adamites, who 
refused to wear any clothing, ought not to seem strange to Amer- 
icans with the Witnesses of Jehovah, the Holy Rollers, the 
Shakers, or the enthusiasms of Southern California. To Protes- 
tant reformers of Marvell’s age, however, as John Morley has 
pointed out, “Excesses of religious emotion were always a sore 
point ..., for all such excesses seemed a warrant for the bitter 
predictions of the Catholics at the Reformation, that to break 
with the church was to open the floodgates of extravagance and 
blasphemy in the heart of unregenerate man. Hence nobody was 
so infuriated as the partisan of private judgement with those who 
carried private judgement beyond a permitted point.”** Indeed 
Marvell, though a proponent of toleration, runs out of puns 


* John Morley, Oliver Cromwell (London, 1923), p. 438. 
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with which to ridicule the blasphemers and indulges in a Biblical 
allusion to Revelation—one much in vse as a matter of fact among 
the sects: 


Accursed Locusts, whom your King does spit 
Out of the Center of th’ unbottom’d Pit ; 
Wand’rers, Adult’rers, Lyers, Munser’s rest, 
Sorcerers, Atheists, Jesuites, Possest. 


Persiflage alone is the equivalent for the emotion he feels, so that 
it is with relief that he turns to the principle of order represented 
by Cromwell. 


But the great Captain, now the danger’s ore, 
Makes you for his sake Tremble one fit more ; 
And, to your spight, returning yet alive 
Does with himself all that is good revive. 


The vision of harmonious achievement with which the poem 
began is evoked by a return, as the third and final movement be- 
gins, to the imagery of the sun; Cromwell is as that “other World 
of moving Light” was to the first man. Moreover the sun image 
is related to that of the ship of State by reference to England’s 
naval triumphs under Cromwell. The elements of satire and pan- 
egyric are also fused here: 


Up from the other World his Flame he darts, 
And Princes shining through their windows starts ; 
Who their suspected Counsellors refuse, 

And credulous Ambassadors accuse. 


‘Is this, saith one, the Nation that we read 
‘Spent with both Wars, under a Captain dead? 
“Yet rig a Navy while we dress us late; 

‘And ere we Dine, rase and rebuild their State. 


Moreover, the envious Prince*’ suggests the final triumph over 


* Marvell might have had in mind the tribute of the Queen of Sweden 
upon the occasion of the presentation of Cromwell’s portrait, accompanied 
by a Latin verse which he had composed. 
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all the forces of social chaos, at home and abroad, which threaten 
the English nation: 


‘Theirs are not Ships, but rather Arks of War, 
‘And beaked Promontories sail’d from far; 


‘What refuge to escape them can be found, 
‘Whose watry Leaguers all the world surround? 
‘Needs must we all their Tributaries be, 

‘Whose Navies hold the Sluces of the Sea. 

‘The Ocean is the Fountain of Command, 

‘But that once took, we Captives are on Land. 
‘And those that have the Waters for their share, 
‘Can quickly leave us neither Earth nor Air. 


We have here not only a tribute to Cromwell’s great achievement 
in the development of the Navy (and a touch of exalted imperial- 
ism) but also a resolution of the imagery of shipwreck, which 
throughout has represented disorder in the body politic. Naval 
supremacy now is symbolic of national strength. Through the Pro- 
tector’s wisdom and courage the elements—Water, Earth, Air— 
have been mastered; and the soul of Cromwell (who has been 
clearly enough identified with the element of Fire) “Moves the 
great bulk, and animates the whole.” The final lines complete the 
resolution of the conflicts : 


... thou thy venerable Head does raise 
As far above their Malice as my Praise. 
And as the Angel of our Commonweal, 
Troubling the Waters, yearly mak’st them Heal. 


Cromwell, himself, in his speech before Parliament in Septem- 
ber, 1654, had emphasized the word “healing,” over and over 
again, to indicate the task of his government. As a matter of 
fact, as we examine that speech in relation to the Anniversary, 
we note that Marvell has explored the very topics of the Pro- 
tector’s oration: the importance of order after years of civil 
war, the superiority of the Commonwealth to the monarchy, the 
errors of Fifth Monarchy Men and other levelling tendencies, the 
importance of the free Parliament, England’s relation with the 
Protestant states and with France, the great end of bringing the 
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“ship of the Commonwealth” into a “safe harbor.’”** If nothing 
more, these parallels indicate that Marvell’s imagination was 
drawing heavily upon currents of thought set in motion by the 
Independents. In respect to the organization of the poem, how- 
ever, the reference to the angel who “Troubling the Waters, 
yearly mak’st them Heal” is particularly important. The watery 
maze of time has indeed become troubled during the course of 
the poem, and in other Biblical images at once suggestive of vio- 
lence and renewal Marvell has before suggested the relation of 
Cromwell to that disorder. (Those lines referring to the death 
of Charles are a good example.) Cromwell then has had some 
part in producing the disorder, but his most important role has 
been that of renewer, restorer, and healer. Moreover, the poem 
seems to suggest that Cromwell in foreshortening Time has af- 
fected the stream of experience for the entire nation. The waters 
of the year do not simply close over the heads of drowning man; 
Cromwell’s whole effort “to tune this lower to that higher sphere” 
has altered them completely. Time has been so affected by 
“Angelique Cromwell” that it now heals. 

The Anniversary may not be without the excesses which are 
perhaps the concomitants of panegyric, nor without the obscurity 
of a topical poem and satire. Nor would one want to make the 
kind of claim for it that might be made for The Garden. Never- 
theless, it shares the distinction of all of Marvell’s best poetry 
that in it the metaphors do not simply organize the material or 
“provide momentary illumination ... : they are generative, and 
from them comes the greater life of the poem.”*® 


*® Cromwell, Speeches, p. 35. 
® Thomas and Bradbrook, Andrew Marvell, p. 36. 








